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Tobin Plug-Uslies 
Slug 574 Heads 


V. R. Dunne and Geo. Frosig Attacked by Thugs 
In New Union -- Busting Campaign 


by Reactionaries 


MINNEAPOLIS, May 22.—The campaign of terrorism directed 
against progressive trade union leaders in Minneapolis reached a new 


peak Thursday morning, May 21, 


when Vincent Dunne and George 


Frosig, organizer and vice-president of General Drivers Local No. 574, 
were attacked and severely beaten by five thugs driving a black Buick 
sedan. The militant leaders of the truck drivers’ union were distrib- 
uting leaflets advertising a union meeting and talking with a truck 
driver at the Omaha freight yards when the sedan drew up and the 
five assailants leaped out, attacking Dunne and Frosig with black- 


jacks. 


Both were badly cut and bruised. As the attackers climbed 


back into their car, one of them turned and said, “This is a warning.” 

Two of the thugs were recognized by Frosig and Dunne as a part 
of a crew of eight tough-looking characters who last Saturday morn- 
ing drove up to the leading platform at the Chippewa Water Company 


where 574 officials were talking to the drivers. 


They announced they 


were representatives of the Teamsters Joint Council of the American 


Federation of Labor, but did not attempt any violence. 


There was a 


- large number of members of Local 574 present at the time at the 
Chippewa Water Company platform. The car in which the eight men 
appeared at the Chippewa Company was also a black Buick sedan. 

Local 574, after winning three famous strikes in 1934, was expelled 
from the International Teamsters Union in April, 1935 by Daniel 
‘Tobin, president, for alleged non-payment of per capita tax. Ever 
since that time, Tobin, together with other local and national craft 
union A. F. of L. leaders, has been seeking to smash Local 574 and 
build a dual teamsters union in Minneapolis. Since last October, Meyer 
Lewis, a representative of William Green, has been here directing the 
attack against the drivers’ union, the leading exponent of industrial 


unionism in the Northwest. 


Lewis’ campaign against the progressive 


union movement in Minneapolis has so far met with little success. 
Last week, Mr. Lewis gave a statement to the press announcing that 
the American Federation of Labor would use every force available to 


combat the “dual and outlaw” unions. 


In the past two weeks, three 


known progressive trade unionists have been beaten up by unknown 
thugs and told to leave town. The attack on Dunne and Frosig brings 


the list of victims up to five. 


In Belgium! Nears Split 


People’s Front Losses Mir- 
ror Future for 
France 


In last Sunday’s general elec- 
tions in Belgium, the Socialists 
{the Belgian Labor Party or P.O. 
B.) lest ground, losing three seats 
for a total of 70, but despite this 
became the largest single party in 
the Belgian parliament because the 
Catholic Center suffered a much 
greater loss, dropping about one- 
fifth of their former strength. 

As is always the case, the disin- 
tegration of the Center was accom- 
panied by the growth of the two 
extreme wings. The Belgian Stal- 
inists increased their votes from 
about 18,000 in 1932 to 35,000, add- 
ing six seats for a total of 9. The 
most spectacular gains were scored 
by the budding Fascist party of 
the Rexists, who participated in 
the elections for the first time, and 
obtained some 250,000 votes. 


No People’s Front in Belgium? 

According to the Daily Worker, 
the results of the Belgian elections 
are a brilliant confirmation of the 
Stalinist policies in France and 
elsewhere, particularly in Belgium. 
The Socialists lost and the Fas- 
cists gained, because, mind you, 
there was no People’s Front in Bel- 
gium. Instead, in Belgium “the 
Socialists are united in a ‘National 
Union’ with the reactionary parties 
of the Clericals and Liberals” (T. 
Repard, Daily (Worker, May 25. 
Our emphasis). 

The Daily Worker takes on trust 
the credulity, inexperience and 
ignorance of its readers in its at- 
tack upon the policies of the Bel- 
gian Socialists. In the sphere of 
domestic or foreign policy if there 
is any difference between them and 
the policy of the People’s Front, it 
is all in favor of the Belgians. 
Enough to mention the fact that 
the economic “program” of the 
People’s Front in France consists 
of sections lifted from the “Plan” 
of the C.G.T. which Jouhaux and 
Co. in turn lifted from the Plan 
of Henri de Man, their Belgian col- 
league. 

In the sphere of foreign policy, 
the Belgian National Unioners are 
as solid for the League of Nations 
and for organizing peace and dis- 
armament as the People’s Fronters 
in France. But they are not as 
outspokenly pro-Franco-Soviet as 
the Stalinists would like. Hence, 
the “sharp” criticism. 


Only Stalinists Excluded 
The only other difference between 
(Continued: on Page 4) 


Right Wing Takes Sanctions 
Against Left; Convention 
Postponed 


MADRID, May 28:—The Right- 
wing-controlled. National Bxecutive 
Committee of the Socialist Party 
Party today made the following 
splitting moves to expel the Left 
Wing majority. 

1. Postponed the national party 
congress from June to October. 

2. Authorized district commit- 
tees to dissolve those section or- 
ganizations deemed not to be com- 
plying wtih all instructions of the 
National Executive Committee, the 
latter immediately to superintend 
the reorganization of the dissolved 
sections. 

3. Denounced “Claridad,” Largo 
Caballero’s paper, as an enemy of 
the party, and demanded that it im- 
mediately settle its debts, amount- 
ing to several thousands of dollars, 
to the party printing works. 

4. Took steps to publish, in ad- 
dition to the Right wing-controlled 
“El Socialista,” an evening news- 


paper (“Claridad” is an evening 
paper). 
“Claridad” and the Madrid or- 


ganization, largest of the party sec- 
tions, denounced the actions of the 
N.E.C.. and declared “the Socialist 
Party cannot consent to be the ob- 
ject of this farce and comedy” and 
called for election of a new N.E.C. 
as “a question of life or death for 
the party.” 

The struggle in the Spanish So- 
cialist Party, long developing, came 
to a crisis when President Azana 
invited the Right wing leader, In- 
dalecio Prieto, to become premier 
and form a coalition cabinet. Prieto 
and the N.E.C. were more than 
willing to do so but the volume of 
protests from party organizations 
throughout Spain forced them to 
desist. 

A recent referendum of the party 
on the demand of the Left Wing 
that the national congress be held 
in Madrid, demonstrated that the 
Left wing has a clear majority in 
the party. 

In a signed, article in “Claridad” 
on the eve of the election of Azana 
by the electoral congress, Javier 
Bueno, Socialist leader of the As- 
turian rebellion, denounced Azana 
as the candidate of the Jesuits and 
rightists. The hostility of the Left 
wing was not organized, however, 
and most Socialists voted for Az- 
ana. But since then, in a speech 
declaring his position in prepara- 
tion for the forthcoming party con- 
gress, Largo Caballero himself de- 
clared his lack of faith in the Pop- 
ular Front. 


Day to Day Report 


ei S.P. Copnventium 
At Cleveland. Ohio 


Ey 


CLEVELAND.—The struggle be- 
tween the Right and Left wings of 
the Socialist Party, dramatized 
two years ago by the victory of the 
Militant group at the Detroit na- 
tional convention and the adoption 
of the much-discussed “Declaration 
of Principles”, reached a new cli- 
max at the nineteenth national con- 
vention of the Socialist Party. Fol- 
lowing the action taken by the ma- 
jority of the 250 delegates from all 
parts of the country, the New York 
Old Guard, led by Louis Waldman, 
James Oneal and Algernon Lee, has 
definitely parted company with the 
Socialist Party and is organizing 
an association of conservative so- 
cial democrats all its own. The tre- 
mendous significance of this separa- 
tion for the future of the revolu- 
tionary movement of the United 
States is evident when one com- 
pares the split in Cleveland in 1936 
with the split produced by the first 
post-war crisis in the Socialist Par- 
ty at its Chicago convention in 
1919. Whereas the latter conven- 
tion marked the triumph of the 
Hillquit-Oneal Right wing and the 
ousting of the Left wing assembled 
around the Communists, the 1936 
convention, on the other hand, re- 
pudiated the fossilized representa- 
tives of Old Guard Socialism which 
has produced such tragic catastro- 
phes in the international working 
class movement. 

The convention provided another 
contrast, however, with the crisis 
in 1919. ‘Whereas the struggle be- 
tween Left and Right in 1919 rep- 
resented a fairly clear-cut division 
between the revolutionary Marxian 
current and the Right wing bur- 
eaucracy in control of the party, 
the fight of the various tendencies 
in 1936 is far more complicated in 
its divisions by virtue of the fact 
that the bloc which held together 
against the New York Old Guard 
consists of tendencies which are far 
removed from common conceptions 
on the fundamental problems press- 
ing for solution in the Socialist 
Party. i 

Because of the fact that so much 
depends on the development of the 
struggle in the Sociailist Party, the 
reader should have before him as 
rounded a picture of the important 
issues before the convention as can 
be given in this space. 

The Keynote Speeches 

The underlying issues facing the 
Socialist Party, but still unclarified, 
were implicit in the keynote 
speeches delivered at the opening 
session. The contrast between the 
two principal opening speeches, 
those of Danial W. Hoan and Nor- 
man Thomas, suggested almost the 
form of a debate, an impression 
which was emphasized by their re- 
petition of key passages for the 
newsreel cameras. Hoan laid his 
chief emphasis upon advocacy of a 
“Farmer-Labor Party” which, in 
his statement of it, clearly meant 
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a conservative combination of re-| 
formers of all brands similar to the 
petty bourgeois mess into which the 
Socialist Party of Wisconsin has 
been dragged by association with 
the Farmer-Labor Progressive Fed- 
eration organized in that state 
under the aegis of the LaFollette 
dynasty. 

On this score, Norman Thomas 
delivered his most decisive remarks 
of the convention. Contrary to 
Hoan, he stressed the necessity of 
socialism and of a socialist cam- 
paign in the presidential elections 
and dismissed the Farmer-Labor 
Party with simple reference to the 
impossibility of its organization in. 
1936, at any rate. His remarks 
about those labor Jeaders who had 
jumped on the Roosevelt bandwag- 
on with the slogan of “Roosevelt or 
Reaction” were entirely in order. 
Thomas rightly compared this piece 
of deception with such treacherous 
slogans as “Wilson or War” in 1916, 
pointing out that just as we had 
got Wilson and war, so the victory 
of the  Lewis-Hillman-Dubinsky 
course would mean Roosevelt and 
Reaction. He insisted that the only 
genuine choice before the workers 
in the .present period was: Social- 
ism or Reaction and Imperialist 
War. Even if his speech was grave- 
ly marred by ambiguous formula- 
tions on more than one question 
—that of the Farmer-Labor Party 
not excluded—the great stress he 
laid on a straightforward socialist 
campaign so obviously harmonized 
with the sentiments of most of the 
delegates that he was constantly 
interrupted by bursts of applause. 

Indeed, significant of convention 
sentiment was the fact that while 
Krzycki’s “prediction” that there 
would be a strong Farmer-Labor 
Party in this country “before many 
months are over”, was greeted apa- 
thetically, spontaneous applause 
followed every statement of a clear 
cut campaign for socialism. ‘The 
temper of the delegates is not so 
much to be judged by their mild 
interest or outright unconcern in 
those sections of the three keynote 
speeches which were diluted with 
liberal and reformist platitudes, but 
by their enthusiastic response to 
any sentence that smacked of mil- 
itant socialist aims and tactics. 

This was even more clearly evi- 
denced in the spirit prevaling dur- 
ing the fight over the seating of 
one of the two contesting delega- 
tions from New York, a dispute 
which consumed most of the time 
of the numerous sessions devoted 
to organizing the convention itself. 
The fight was at bottom a high- 
ly significant struggle between po- 
litical tendencies—the delegation 
headed by Thomas representing the 
general line of the Militant group 
and that headed by. Waldman rep- 
resenting the Old Guard. The stage 
of the development of the political 
struggle in the Socialist Party. is 
still embryonic and more often than 


not the underlying issues of princi- 
ple are obscured by the emphasis 
laid on the confusing organizational 
aspects they assume. Nevertheless, 
those speeches that broke through 
the organizational crust and touch- 
ed the political heart of the conflict, 
were the’ ones that aroused the 
keenest interest of the delegates 
and created the clearest demarca- 
tions. 
Prelimi ary Skirmishes 

The first test of strength came in 
the vote on seating the disputed 
New Jersey delegations. The Na- 
tional Executive Committee, func- 
tioning as a-credentials committee 
and represented by reporter Kru- 
ger, proposed the seating of the 
Militant delegation. Oneal, as mi- 
nority reporter, proposed a contra- 
ry motion. The N.E.C. proposal 
was upheld by a vote of 115 to 55. 
The minority was composed of the 
Right wing delegations drawing 
their main strength from Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, Maryland, 
parts of Pennsylvania, Washington, 
Montana and some scattering del- 
egates. The majority vote was 
made up of a combination of the 
delegates supporting the Militant 
group, plus 30 out of the 31 dele- 
gates from Wisconsin. The vote of 
the majority was not greater be- 
cause, due to the contest, neither of 
the two New York delegations was 
permitted to vote until their own 
dispute was decided by the uncon- 
tested delegates. 

Rhode Island and Texas were 
settled in favor of the Militants 
with approximately the same di- 
vision, bringing the Left wing 
strength up a notch or two after 
each decision. The section of the 
Pennsylvania delegation led by 
Darlington Hoopes of Reading, who 
had been leaning strongly towards 
the Old Guard without committing 
himself too irrevocably, had been 
challenged prior to the convention 
and on its floor. The Credentials 
Committee, however, upheld the 
claims of ‘the Hoopes group, and 
just before the fight opened up over 
the New York contest, the chal- 
lenge against Hoopes was with- 
drawn, thus seating his contingent 
without actual dispute. 

Among the results of this ar- 
rangement was the loss by the New 
York Old Guard of the outright 
support of the Reading delegation 
upon which they had previously 
counted. Other results of the ar- 
rangement were made clear to ob- 
servers in the discussion of other 
fluestions brought on the floor at 
later sessions, as will be seen be- 
low. 

Old Guard States Its Case 

The settlement of all these minor 
disputes set the stage for the Now 
York contest—the one which arous- 
ed the sharpest division at the con- 
vention. After considerable parlia- 
mentary jockeying, Oneal led off 

(Continued on Page 4) 


Statement of Minnesota S. P. on 
Farmer Labor Party Question 


Editor's Note: The following 
is a statement on the Farmer- 
Labor Party question adopted by 
a Conference of the Socialist 
Party of Minnesota, and submit- 
ted by it to the delegates at the 
Cleveland Convention of the So- 
ciafist Party. In a shortened 
form it was submitted for a vote 
to the Convention, and lost after 
vigorous defense by left wing 
delegates. It is of particular in- 
terest and importance, coming 
from the one State in the union 
where a Farmer-Labor Party is 
actually, and has for some time 
been, in existence and in power. 

2 2 s i 

In the United States, as through- 
out the rest of the capitalist world, 
capitalism is now in its declining 
stage. The international drive for 
profits by the capitalist class in all 
lands places an ever-increasing 
burden on the workers. American 
workers are not excepted from this 
burden. The struggle of American 
capitalists to retain their place in 
the world markets against the ever- 
sharper competition of foreign im- 
perialists, batters down living stan- 
dards of the workers and farmers 
of this country. 

To halt this process, to preserve 
their most elementary democratic 
rights, to win back any ground 
which they have lost, the toilers of 
America must now wage sharper, 
more determined and more militant 
struggles. In such struggles, a na- 
tional Farmer-Labor party would 


not serve the working class, When 
capitalism was in its ascendant 
phase, a reformist party could have 
served the workers and farmers of 
America. Today with the decay of 
capitalism, reformism can no long- 
er play a progressive role in Amer- 
ica. : 

Today several groups in the 
United States seek to bring into 
being a national Farmer-Labor 
party. These groups make the 
most irresponsible and false prom- 
ises to the masses as to what a 
Farmer-Labor Party is able to ac- 
complish, All these groups seek to 
build their national Farmer-Labor 
party on the basis of class-collabor- 
atioh, political trading and compro- 
mise; they seek to place in leaders 
ship of such a party not workers 
but liberal elements, and in many 
cases opportunistic bourgeois poli- 
ticians who see in such a party a 
vehicle to better their own political 
fortunes. Up to now, the bulk of 
the trade union movement has not 
endorsed the building of a national 
Farmer-Labor party. 

Today at this Socialist Party con- 
vention there are only two dele- 
gates from Minnesota, a state that 
once had a flourishing Socialist 
movement.’ There is a very signi- 
ficant reason for this. We Social- 
ists of Minnesota have had a long 
and bitter experience with an ac- 
tual Farmer-Labor party. We have 
had a better chance than comrades 
of other sections to observe the 


real. functioning of such a party. 


The Minnesota Farmer-Labor party 
was built in the 1920’s by just the 
sort of devoted militant workers 
who are assembled in this conven- 
tion. The radical and revolutionary 
workers built the Farmer-Labor 
party in Minnesota. We made thou- 
sands of good Farmer-Labor con- 
verts—and broke our own party in 
the process. The Minnesota Farm- 
er-Labor party has been the main 
political power in our state since 
1930. It has elected senators, gov- 
ernors, representatives, congress- 
men, mayors and other state and 
municipal officers. During this pe- 
riod the Minnesota Farmer-Labor 
party cannot record any gains com- 
mensurate with the tremendous en- 
ergies devoted to its cause. On 
the contrary, the party has time 
after time betrayed the workers 
who elected it to power. The gov- 
ernor has brought in troops during 
strike situations against the de- 
mands of striking unions that he 
withhold such troops. Farmer- 


„Labor Mayor Latimer of Minnea- 


polis has personally conducted 
scabs through picket lines, with the 
help of the police which were under 
his control. He has used his police 
against every strike that has arisen 
since he took office. Twice he has 
used Farmer-Labor police to break 
up and club unemployed demonstra- 
tions. He has done all this de- 
spite the fact that he was elected 
to office by the largest majority 
(Continued on Page 4) 
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2 Shot, 1 


5 Jailed 


In LA Bean Strike 


“Red Squad” Unleashes Terror Against Walk- 


out of 5,000 Ag 


ricultural Workers; 


Defense Funds Urgently Needed 


LOS ANGELES (By wire).—Two agricultural strikers were shot 
down and fifteen more arrested and held in high bail, as Los Angeles’ 
notorious “Red Squad” attempted to terrorize the five thousand agri- 


cultural workers now on strike in 


this county. 


This strike is the first big agricultural strike since the conviction 
of Chambers, Decker, Norman Mini and five others in the famous 
Sacramento criminal syndicalism case in April, 1935. It is the first 
real sign of recovery from that blow, and may be the signal for a wave 
of strikes similar to those of 1933 and 1934. 

The two strikers were wounded by thugs armed with shotguns, 


who broke up the picket lines. Th 
fifteen Mexicans and Filipinos on 
with a deadly weapon! 
rested for shooting! 


e police then followed up, arresting 
the preposterous charge of assault 


Strikers are shot—and strikers are then ar- 
Bail was fixed at $2,500 each. 


This is the second 


mass arrest in the strike, forty having been locked up last week. 
The Los Angeles labor movement is rallying to the defense of the 
strike. Relief and defense are being provided by a trade union com- 


mittee under the leadership of the International Ladies 


Garment 


Workers Union. The Socialist Party has provided bail for a score of 
strikers. ‘The Non-Partisan Labor Defense has provided counsel, 


taking care of the prisoners’ needs, 


and raising money for bail bonds. 


Defense funds are urgently needed. They should be sent to the 
Non-Partisan Labor Defense at 124 West 6th Street, Los Angeles. 


Unions Rap 
Co. Plot 


Rubber Workers and CLU 
Rally Against Provoca- 
tions of Barons 


By RICHARD FERGUSON 


AKRON, May 25.—With the mass 
arrest of 31 union workers at the 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. late 
last Saturday night the never-end- 
ing struggle between the rubber 
workers and their despotic bosses 
is entering a new and higher plane. 
All Akron is seething. 

The arrests grew out of a 12- 
hour sit-down on May 20 inside 
Goodyear’s plant 2, during which 
the unionists are charged with 
rioting and imprisoning foremen, 
supervisors and company union 
rats in a “bull pen” until the man- 
agement settled the workers’ griev- 
ances. 

The mass arrests, coming late 
Saturday evening when it was al- 
most impossible to arrange bail, is 
everywhere recognized as a deliber- 
ate move by the company to crush 


the union. All Akron labor is in- 
furiated, especially because the 
company deputy who recently 


wounded five Goodyear workers by 
firing into their midst, has just 
been acquitted in the same court 
in which the company will try to 
get convictions against union men. 


C.L.U. Supports Men 

Responding immediately to their 
brothers’ need of assistance, the 
Central Labor Union held a meet- 
ing of its Defense Committee, 
which aided so greatly in the Good- 
year strike. ‘The Committee has 
appealed for legal aid from the 
American Civil Liberties Union. It 
published a _ special resolution 
sharply condemning Goodyear’s re- 
fusal to bargain collectively with 
the union, and attacked the man- 


(Continued on Page 3) 


Cotton Lords 
Ape Hitler 


Concentration Camps Set 
Up to Defeat Tenant 
Farmers Strike 


MEMPHIS, Tenn. — Thirty-five 
striking members of the Southern 
Tenant Farmers Union were 
thrown into jail at Earl, Arkansas 
late yesterday, as the strike of five 
thousand farm laborers held the 
cotton plantations in Eastern Ar- 
kansas in its grip for the second 
day. Earlier in the day, Peacher, 
deputy sheriff and large cotton 
Planter, had threatened to arrest 
any day-laborex found on the 
streets of Earl. The Earl local of 
the Southern Tenant Farmers’ Un- 
ion and all the locals throughout 
Crittendon County declare they 
will send all their men to fill the 
jails to overfiowing before they 
will return to the fields at present 
starvation wages. 

Many instances of terrorism and 
intimidation have been reliably re- 
ported to Union headquarters ac- 
cording to H. I. Mitchell, Secretary 
of the Southern Tenant Farmers’ 
Union. Workers in isolated areas 
have been driven to the cotton 
fields and forced to work by riding 
bosses who stand over them with 
high powered rifles. A. L. Lan- 
caster, planter in that region, him- 
self drove several people into the 
fields to work at the point of a 
gun. He remarked that he would 
build “a dam across the lake there 
with the bodies of dead Union 
men.” A state official driving 
through Eastern Arkansas reported 
a large group of day laborers at 
work on the Blackfish plantation 
near .Widener, Arkansas on U. 8S. 
Highway No. 70. He reported fur- 
ther that a man stood close by 
armed with a high-powered rifle. 


(Continued on Page 2) 
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The Problem in Akron 


By A. J. MUSTE 


Several “sit-down” strikes have 
occurred recently in the Akron rub- 
ber plants including the Goodyear 
where a great strike came to an 
end only two months ago. Last 
Saturday thirty-one militants of 
Plant Two of Goodyear were sud- 
denly rounded up on charges of ri- 
oting in connection with one of 
these “sit-downs”. What is behind 
these turbulent developments? 

As readers of the New Militant 
will recall, the “settement” which 
marked the end of the Goodyear 
strike was by no means fully sat- 
isfactory to the workers. For one 
thing, the demand that the Good- 
year company union be abolished, or 
at least that the company definitely 
agree no longer to finance it, was 
not achieved. Thus the workers 
went back partly as union men, a 
minority as company union men. 
Now no situation where a real un- 
ion and a company union exists 
side by side ean possibly be a sta- 
tic one. The employer immediately 


resorts to direct or indirect methods’ 


to undermine the union. The union 
men, unless they are prepared. to 
lose the ground which they have 
won in their strike struggle, must 
work to win over or eliminate non- 
union or anti-union workers. The 
fight is invariably transferred from 
the picket line to the plant. In this 
case the conflict is peculiarly sharp, 
because the men have maintained at 
top pitch the militancy which they 
displayed during the strike at Good- 
year, the other big companies, and 
the employers in the basic indus- 
tries generally are well aware that 
if the rubber union actually estab- 
lishes itself, the movement in steel 
and automobiles will receive a tre- 
mendous impetus. 


Conditions Still Bad 


If there was a particle of ground 
left for the assertion that the “set- 
tlement” of March 21st effected 
even a partial adjustment of basic 
problems, that particle is now re- 
moved. Even the capitalist press 
admits this. The Cleveland Press, 


(Continued on Page 2) 
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PERSECUTED BY STALIN 


THE HONOR ROLL 


We have long been uneasy about 
Solntzev. Recent letters bring us 
the grave news of his being hound- 
ed to death... . Still a young man 
(he was not more than 35 years 
old), Solntzev was among the most 
talented, true, and authoritative 
Bolshevik-Leninists. On his return 
from a mission to the U.S.A. in 
1927-1928 where he went, we be- 
lieve, with Pyatakov, he was short- 
ly arrested, and sent to an isolator 
for 3 years, then received an ad- 
ditional term of 2 years, serving 
this term in Verkhne-Uralsk; he 
was freed after the mass hunger 
striek of the Oppositionists against 
the added automatic “sentences” to 
new prison terms, and was exiled 
either to the Northern part of the 
Urals or Western Siberia (we are 
unable to recall the precise place) 
to an utterly forsaken spot, where 
he found himself absolutely alone, 
and of course doomed to total un- 
employment. Almost no letters at 
all reached him, letters from him 
to his friends would arrive in the 
ration of one out of three. His 
wife and child were exiled to Min- 


yusinsk—the disingenuous bureau- 
erats still sought to break the 
fighter by destroying his personal 
life. In the middle of 1985, Sol- 
ntzevy was once again arrested in 
exile where he could not have 
failed to have been politically in- 
active. He was given a new sen- 
tence: 5 years in the isolator, to 
which he immediately replied by 
a hunger-strike to death if need be. 
On the 18th day of the hunger 
strike he was informed that the 
sentence had been revoked. Death 
was nearing, and the executioners 
became “embarrassed.” For, the 
news would spread! Solntzev was 
given exile to Minyusinsk, i.e„ the 
possibility to see his wife and son. 
Still convalescing, he was sent off 
under police convoy, together with 
criminals, in prison cars, from one 
sinking transport jail of the old 
regime to the next. En route, in 
Novosobirsk he had to have an 
emergency operation. - He had an 
inflammation of the middle ear, and 
he died on an infirmary cot in 
January, 1936. 

It is impossible to convey in 
words the meaning of this loss to 
the Russian communists. His image 
will have to be restored; we will 
always remember him. As a theo- 
retician, as an exemplary person- 
ality, crystal pure in character, as 
an unwavering proletarian revolu- 
tionist, capable of bearing up un- 
der everything and of sacrificing 
everything for years, Solntzev left 
an indelible impression upon every- 
body who knew him. We in Russia 
considered him as possibly the out- 
standing of our young and future 
leaders. 

The writer of these lines doesn’t 
like to exaggerate, and knows the 
value of words—he also knows that 
it was impossible to overestimate 
Solntzev. 

They tormented him to death. 
They also knew him, and they eval- 
uated him in their own fashion. 

** * s 


Vassili Feodorvich Pankratov 

V. F. Pankratov is one of the 
most devoted and influential of 
Russian Oppositionists. A former 
sailor in the Baltic fleet, partici- 
pant of the revolution in Kronstadt, 
delegate of the Kronstadt Soviet to 
Kerensky, participant of the civil 
war, important member of the 
Cheka and the G.P.U., Opposition- 
ist since 1928, vice-chairman of the 
Trans-Caucasian collegium of . the 
G.P.U., he was arrested as a Bol- 
shevik-Leninist in 1928 and sen- 
‘tenced to three years imprisonment. 
Upon the expiration of the term in 
Verkhne-Uralsk, in view of his up- 
right character, he received an ad- 
ditional term of 2 years. In 1933 
he was freed and exiled to Oren- 
burg, where his wife Elizabeth 
Senatskaya also resided in exile. 
She was in reality not a party 
member, and was exiled solely be- 
cause she was Pankratov’s wife. In 
Orenburg, Pankratov worked as an 
economist in Zagotzerno, and quick- 
ly earned the confidence of the 
management of this institution as 
a trusty and exemplary co-worker. 
He was arrested after the Kirov 
affair, without the slightest pretext 
for new persecutions, discounting 
of course, the “legal” pretext of 
his remaining true to his convic- 
‘tions. Pankratov served four to 
five months in complete isolation. 
His pregnant wife had absolutely 
no news from him during this time. 
Later we learned that Pankratov 
was once again in the Verkhne- 
Uraisk prison for a five-year term, 
to which he was sentenced after an 
absolutely monstrous and: cruel in- 
vestigation and trial, about which 
we cannot say anything now. He 
was recently lodged in the prison 
in a common cell with L. B. Kam- 
enev, Smilga, and SlepkKov. 

The name of Pankratov must be- 
eome widely known to the prole- 
tarian revolutionists, as the name 
of one of the most valuable and 
courageous representatives of. the 
October traditions. in the U.S.S.R. 
whose life must be protected from 
the Stalinist stranglers. 

* * x 


Lado Dumbadze 
L Dumbadze is an old Georgian 
Bolshevik, participant in the civil 


several times, committed to prisons jį 
and exiles. He fell gravely ill, 
atter receiving a long prison term 
in 1934 as a  Bolshevik-Leninist 
and being sent to Susdal prison. 
The prison regime caused an ex- 
treme aggravation of a condition 
resulting from a wound he received 
at the front. Dumbadze began 
gradually to lose the ability to move 
both his hands. Comrades in the 
cell had to dress him, feed him, ete. 
The prison commission of te G.P.U. 
headed by Andreyeva, on one of its 
inspection tours, promised to ar- 
range medical treatments for him. 
AS a result, he was shortly trans- 
ferred to the Butyrski infirmary in 
which, for technical reasons, he 
could not receive treatments. Then 
his martyrdom began. The half- 
paralyzed veteran was shunted— 
and under what conditions !—from 
exile to prison, from prison to ex- 
ile; he is brought to unequipped 
infirmaries, and suddenly thtown 
out and left to his own devices. In 
February and March, 1936 he 
turned up in exile in Sarapul, all 
alone—there are no comrades there, 
so that he has nobody to help him 
even to dress or undress; he has 
no resources (the G.P.U. dispenses 
unemployment “relief” of . . . 40 
rubles a month, while a kilo of 
bread costs 1 ruble, and a corner 
in a lodging room not less than 30 
rubles); he is helpless, made a 
wreck by a progressing disease. 

A tragic letter of his circulated 
in exile; it is written as a child 
writes, in printed letters. 


If from nooks and corners of the 
entire world there does not rise 
the voice of the advanced repre- 
sentatives of the working class, de- 
manding that Lado Dumbadze, a 
veteran of the October Revolution 
be given immediate medical treat- 
ment and an opportunity to live like 
a human being, even within the 
walls of the bureaucratic prisons, 
then our comrade is doomed to die 
shortly. 

* * * 
Mikhail Bodrov 

A Moscow worker, soldier in the 
Red Army during the civil war, 
Bolshevik-Leninist. Early in 1928, 
after L. D. Trotsky was exiled to 
Aima Ata, comrade M. Bodrov was 
sent by the organization to Alma 
Ata to serve as a contact between 
Moscow and L D. Trotsky. As- 
suming the appearance of an Ural 
Peasant, with a beard and proper 
papers, M. Bodrov obtained horses 
and wagon and used to make regu- 
lar trips as coachman between 
Alma Ata and the nearest railway 
station (city of Frunze, more than 
20 versts distant). Under very 
difficult conditions, comrade Bodrov 
gave proof of great firmness, cool- 
ness and skill. Solving his task 
in a splendid fashion, he assured a 
connection for L. D. Trotsky with 
Moscow, at the most difficult point. 
After maintaining himself almost 
a year, comrade Bodrov was ar- 
rested in connection with another 
“case” but was also “exposed” as 
the coachman. He sat for several 
months in various jails, and then 
was exiled. Arrested once again, 
he spent three years (1931-1934) in 
the Verkhne-Uralsk prison. At 
present he is in exile. Other re- 
ports say that he has been sent to 
a concentration camp. 

* *  * 
Gregory Stopalov 

Entered the party in 1917, and 
while still a student participated 
actively in the revolutionary strug- 
gle in the Ukraine. During the 
civil war worked in the Ukraine, in 
particular, underground under Den- 
ikin. 

A Bolshevik-Leninist since 1923, 
comrade G. Stopalov graduated the 
Institute of “Red Professors.” An 
excellent economist, author of a 
number of scientific works, G. Stop- 
aloy is one of the outstanding 
young oppositionists. A number of 
programmatic and other important 
documents of the basic kernel of 
the Bolshevik-Leninistg in the 
Verkhne-Uralsk isolator come from 
the pen of comrade Stopalov. 

After serving three years in pris- 
on—1929-1932—-comrade G. Stopa- 
lov had hardly managed to settle 


are many women, 


down in his new place of residence 
when he was again arrested and 
once more sentenecd to three years 
in prison, 

In 1933, comrade Stopalov’s wife, 
comrade Lemberskaya, was also 
clapped in jail. She is an active 
Oppositionist, member of the party 
since the civil war, a former teacher 
in a party school. 

IN ORENBURG EXILE 

In Orenburg exile there are at 
the present time a number of out- 
standing comrades of the Commun- 
ist Opposition (Bolshevik-Lenin- 
ists): B. M. Elzin, an old Bolshev- 
ik, Lida Svalova, I. Belenki, I. Byk, 
V. M. Cherykh, F. A .Upstein, 
Leonid Guirshek. Last year B. I. 
Lyakhovitsky and A. S. Santalon 
were taken from exile and placed in 
a concentration camp. All these 
comrades are devoted, firm, and 
convinced Communist Opposition- 
ists, several of them outstanding 
leaders. There have already been 
forged in exile and prisons remark- 
able, devoted and deeply convinced 
revolutionists, who bear up with 
extraordinary firmness under sys- 
tematic strangulation. 

After the Kirov affair, there were 
arrested the folowing comrades who 
had recently left the prisons and 
who received. new long prison terms: 
V. F. Pankratov (served 5 years; 
received another 5 years; his wife 
and child have been exiled to As- 
trakhan) and Ch. M. Pevzner 
(served + years, received 5 years 
additional). 

Here are also to be found, at 
least until recently, several dozen 
exiled “Trotskyists,” former Oppo- 
sitionists, who had capitulated long 
ago, or who had secondary differ- 
ences with the ruling group. Their 
names: Mdineradze (professor of 
philosophy), B. D. Prozorov (his- 
tory instructor from Dnepropet- 
rovsk), Kaznacheyev (in Decem- 
ber 1935 finished his term of exile, 
after a concentration camp, and 
now again arrested, after four 
months), Dimitrieff (history teach- 
er in the high schools of Ivanovo- 
Voznesensk, recently again sent to 
eoncentration camp), Udin, Radin, 
M. R. Sorokina (she recently con- 
cluded her exile, and was freed) 
Solovyan, and Chernoborodoy. They 
all call themselves supporters of 
the general line of the party. 


Among the “Right Communists”: 
I. G. Bocharov (he recently re- 
ceived “minus 15”; after serving a 
three year term of exile). 

Among the Mensheviks: G. D. 
Kuchin, Goldberg, the Esthonian 
Zommer, who arrived from prison 
and was recently again arrested 
(he will probably be taken to a 
concentration camp). There are 
also several S. R.’s. Of the S.R.’s 
here, a member of the C.E.C., Ger- 
stein dead more than a year ago. 
He received permission to go for a 
cure to Kazan on the day he died. 
Several socialists have been sen- 
tenced to a new term of exile for 
having sent in their time letters to 
the French Socialist and Commu- 
nist papers, hailing the united 
front—which was done of course 
not without the tacit consent of 
the powers that be. 


Of the Georgian social democrats 
there is the old man Ramishvili. 

Among the anarchists: A. A. 
Inaun, Korniloy (recently ended his 
exile), P. Sokolov. (In the last ten 
years has made the rounds of al- 
most all the concentration camps 
in the U.S.S.R.) Sokolov is a Len- 
ingrad worker, a house painter, ex- 
iled for consorting with students. 

Represented here are also Com- 
munists from among the national 
minorities and Zionists. The over- 
whelming majority of the worker- 
communist population in exile, in- 
cluding the “general-liners,” i.e. 
former oppositionists, the “support- 
ers of the general line” have been 
arrested for “careless” remarks. 
Out of approximately 150 exiles in 
Orenburg, they comprise about 100. 
They are very little developed and 
passive individuals. 

Here are also more than a thou- 
sand Leningraders, exiled after the 
Kirov affair. Among them, there 
old men and 
children. 


Cotton Lords’ 
Ape Hitler 


_ (Continued from Page 1) 

The strike of farm laborers was 
called on May 18 with the workers 
demanding $1.50 per 10 hour day. 
The present starvation wages paid 
by the planters are 75 cents per 
day from sun-up to sun-set. The 
cotton “chopping” or “weeding” 
time is now at its height and the 
crops are in danger of being choked 
by weeds. 


Four pickets from the Memphis 
local of the Workers Alliance of 
America, were found guilty in po- 
lice court of “disorderly conduct.” 
The Workers Alliance had under- 
taken to support the strike of farm 
laborers in Arkansas and on Mon- 
day morning stationed pickets at 
the Harahan bridge which crosses. 
the Mississippi into Arkansas. They 
carried placards bearing the slo- 


war, wounded at the front, arrested! gans: “A Laborer is ‘Worthy of 


His Hire,” “Arkansas Planters Un- 
fair to Organized Labor,’ “We 


Can’t Live on 75c a Day,” “The 
Unemployed Workers of Memphis 
Won’t Scab.” Planters who came 
to Memphis which is the market 
for cotton laborers were unable to 
obtain any workers, Negro or white, 
to cross the bridge to take the 
jobs of the strikers. Will Lee, 
Memphis chief of police, said in 
court that 700 workers had been 
turned back at the bridge and 40 
tucks unloaded by the pickets. 


Tuesday morning two large 
trucks from the Wilson plantation 
(largest cotton plantation in Ar- 
kansas) succeeded in securing only 
five men. Chief Lee, who defended 
the arrests told the Arkansas 
planters that if any more pickets 
interfered with their attempts to 
obtain day laborers “to beat them 
down with clubs and the law would 
protect them.” He told the men 
arrested that “he was going to 
break up this damn business” and 
if any of them returned to the 
bridge “he would beat the hell out 
of them.” 


NEW MILITANT 


Recognizing that the draft pro- 
gram of the Left wing of the So- 
cialist Party is a step forward, Alex 
Bittelman undertakes the task, 
nay! the duty of proving helpful to 
the Left Socialists. ‘It is our plain 
duty to show what’s what and 
who’s who in the draft program.” 
(p. 3.) 

What keeps the Socialists from 
really going left in their program 
are “harmful influences.” Who? 
On the one hand the pseudo-Lefts 
like Zam; and on the other hand— 
“influences of a kind that cannot be 
characterized otherwise than as 
those of counter-revolutionary 
Trotskyism.” (p. 3.) 

Bittelman divides his “work” 
into two parts: I. Questions of 
Program; II. Questions of Tactics. 

Under the first head, he deals 
with “fundamental programmatic 
questions of the present epoch.” 
These are four (4), and. read as 
follows: 

1) The Dictatorship of the Pro- 
letariat (ie, the nature of the 
workers’ state). 

2) Soviet power (ie., the form of 
the workers’ state). 

3) The road to power (ie., the 
method of attaining the workers’ 
state). 

4) The two worlds or “The Out- 
standing Victory of the World Pro- 
letariat at the Present Time” (i.e. 
“the final and irrevocable victory 
of socialism in the Soviet Union’— 
p. 16). 

Under the second head, he deals 
with six (6) “tactics”: 1) Fascism, 
2) War and “The Struggle for 
Peace”; 3) United Front; 4) Trade 
Union Unity; 5) Farmer-Labor 
Party; 6) Organic Unity. 

Very well. For argument’s sake 
we shall allow Bittelman his four 
“principles” and his six “tactics” 
which all “revolve around one cen- 
tral point” (p. 17). We shall later 
deal with each one separately. First 
we wish to examine how the So- 
cialist draft fares in the light of 
Mittelman’s own specifications. 

Concessions Run Amok 

On the very first page, as was 
said above, we are informed of the 
deficiencies in the draft due to the 
harmful influences. Where are these 
to manifest themselves if not in 
the “fundamental” questions? 

In fundamental issue No. 1 (Dic- 
tatorship of Proletariat) Bittelman 
uncovers “two serious weaknesses” 
(p. 8). The first of which is a con- 
cession to the Old Guard; the sec- 
ond—“a concession to the ‘Lefts’ of 
the Zam variety.” (p. 8). The Left 
Socialists it appears are going. . . 
ultra-right and ultra-left at one 
and, the same time. 

In fundamental issue No. 2 (So- 
viet power) the Left Socialists are 
reminded of the sin they committed 
in issue No. 1, for no “genuine Left 


(can) afford to be ambiguous .. .- 


on such a vital and fundamental 


point of revolutionary principle” (p.' 


T). And Bittelman immediately 
condemns them again for “another 
concession to reformigm” (p. 11). 

As regards fundamental issue No. 
3 (Road to Power), the draft, ac- 
cording to B., states the correct 
premise but the econelusion it draws 
is a compromise conclusion, “a 
compromise with reformist influ- 
ences” (p. 13); “strongly influenced 
by reformism” (p. 13); “a bad com- 
Promise with reformist influence” 
(p. 13). 


On crucial issue No. 4 (Socialism 
in one country), the Lefts are once 
again charged with setting down a 
correct premise but, this time, of 
failing to draw any conclusions 
whatsoever. As any Marxist knows 
the failure to draw the revolution- 
ary conclusions is no minor charge, 
either. So Bittelman wants to 
know: “Why?” “Why this reluc- 
tance?’ (p. 15); “Why these omis- 
sions?” (p. 16). What makes Bit- 
telman hound, the Left Socialists so 
is the fact that the draft “says 
nothing of the final and irrevocable 
victory of socialism in the Soviet 
Union.” (p. 16). 

Bittelman’s Findings 

But Bittelman himself does not 
tell us why. He does not even tell 
us whether this is an ultra-right or 
ultra-left silence, or whatnot. In- 
stead he makes an ominous prom- 
ise: “We shall see later how these 
omissions result in some very seri- 
ous errors... For the present it is 
sufficient to emphasize that on this 
point, as on many others, the draft 
program shows  unmistakeable 
signs of struggle between the gen- 
uine Leftward tendency in the So- 
cialist Party and the “Left,” be- 
tween the sound proletarian and 
revolutionary instincts of the Lefts 
and some very vicious ‘Trotskyist 
counter ~- revolutionary influences.” 
(p. 16). 

Thus, on questions of principles 
Bittelman finds the following: 

1), Two serious weaknesses; one 
—ultra-right, Old Guard variety; 
the other fake-left, Zam variety. 

2) ‘Another sin to the right, re- 
formist variety. 

3)Still another right deviation, 
“bad” reformist variety. 


4) A struggle between revolution- 
ary “instincts” and fake-left “influ- 
ences,” the very-vicious-Trotskyist- 
counter-revolutionary variety. This 
struggle is a source of “very seri- 
ous errors,” of unspecified nature. 
Evidently, Bittelman sometimes 
also prefers to state -a premise 
without drawing any conclusions. 
After all, a countér-revolutionary 
influence can lead only to counter- 
revolutionary errors. And no one, 
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ON THE FLYING TRAPEZE AGAIN 


Bittelman Takes the Swing this 
Timein Pamphlet“Going Left“ 


no matter how sublime his instincts | 


can get very far to the left, with 
such errors. 


The Horrible Example 


To sum up: In his principled an- 
alysis Bittelman arrives at the 
conclusion that on three out of four 
issues, the Left Socialists are to his 
right, and on the fourth, so far to 
his right as to be in the camp of 
“very vicious’ counter-revolution. 
Therefore it turns out that since 
the mistakes in principle in the 
draft program are largely conces- 
sions to reformism and counter-rev- 
olution, the Left Socialists must be 
attacked for being ultra-left (or 
sectarian). “One of our major tac- 
tical criticisms of the draft pro- 
gram is its sectarianism” (p. 23). 
“Sectarianism is the great enemy 
of the draft program” (p. 36). 

Bittelman has a horrible example 
to held up to the Left Socialists. 
None other than himself. “There 
was a time when we ourselves were 
not fully free from a similar sec- 
tarianism. We therefore should 
like to warn and guard the Left 
Socialists against repeating our 
mistakes” (p. 38). As the poet 
said: Let such teach others who 
themselves excel. 


But all the time B. knows that 
the Left Socialists are really mov- 
ing to the left. He has an infallible 
compass to guide him. Every once 
in a while he need only quote a 
sentence from Dimitroff’s report 
by the Seventh World Congress, to 
discover that “the draft program 
tends in the same direction.” From 
this premise he draws the infallible 
conclusion that the Left wing must 
be going Left. “This is highly 
commendable. It shows that the 
Left wing is going Leftward” (p. 
17). 

Lenin was fond of remarking that 
a fool could utter more nonsense 
on a single page than a score of 
wise men could clarify in a vol- 
ume. Bittelman fills 46 pages. 

* * «* 
On Fascism 

Since Bittelman attacks the Left 
Socialists most violently for their 
position on Fascism, we shal] first 
of all look into that. 

He accuses the Lefts of telling 
only half-truths. The draft points 
out that Fascism proved victorious 
“in some countries” only because 
the workers failed to take power— 
a failure due in part to the fact 
that the Socialist Parties were “not 
in reality revolutionary parties.” 
Bittelman quotes this passage ap- 
provingly. “This is quite correct” 
(p. 18). But that is only part of 
the truth. If in “some countries” 
the Fascists took power because 
the workers did not take it, then in 
one country the workers “did take 
power and did forestall the coming 
of reaction and fascism. .. . That 
was the Soviet Union—the former 
empire of the Tsar and capitalists. 
This is incontestable history.” (p. 
18. Emphasis in the original.) 

From this, according to Bittel- 
man, follow four (4) “inescapable” 
conclusions. We shall cite only 
one: “Had the German working 
class taken . . . the revolutionary 
road, Fascism would have never 
triumphed” (p. 19). 

Who Is Responsible? 

Who is responsible for the failure 
of the German working class to 
take the revolutionary road?, Ac- 
cording to Bittelman, only the Ger- 
man Social Democracy, for if the 
Left Socialists were acquainted 
with “incontestable history” they 
would have learned that the Com- 
munists had already led the Rus- 
sian workers against the Russian 
Fascists and therefore could have 
never failed the German workers, 
against Hitler. 


According ‘to the Left Socialists, 
however, the German Communist 
Party “contributed just as much to 
the victory of Fascism” as did the 
Social Democracy. 

Bittelman declares himself abso- 
lutely “astounded” (p. 20). Not 
only do the Left-Socialists tell part 
truth, but on top of that they pro- 
ceed to add such a “sentence”! It 
is a horrible sentence. It does not 
even belong in a program; it is an 
imposition, not to use a harsher 
term; it strikes a discordant note, 
and it really hurts Bittelman þe- 
cause it hurts the program and the 
Left wingers. 


A Slander Indeed! 


“This sentence introduces some- 
thing which does not belong to the 
draft program. It imposes upon 
the program counter-revolutionary 
Trotskyite influences. It is alto- 
gether out of tune with the main 
trend, of the program. It hurts the 
draft program and it hurts the Left 
wing.” (p. 20. Emphasis in orig.) 


This sentence hurts Bittelman so 
that he must take it apart in four 
pieces, clause by clause. He finds 
that the first part is a “slander,” 
and repeats, “We repeat: it does 
not belong there (ie. in the draft 
program)” (p. 20). He takes the 
second clause, and again throws it 
away in disgust. “Slander.” But 
when he comes to the third “point” 
he pulls up short. “This is curi- 
ous!” (p. 20). It is. Instead of 
trying to brazen it out with insults 
and denials, Bittelman sets out to 
prove that the Left Socialists are 
themselves guilty of what they ac- 
cuse the C.P. Since the counter- 
revolutionary Trotskyists are able 
to “impose” on the Left Socialists, 
why not Bittelman, too? On page 
21 of his pamphlet, he tries to im- 
pose upon them the theory of social- 
Fascism. No more, no less. We 
quote this “curiosity” verbatim: 


The Skeleton Again 


“3. ‘Its (ie, C.P.’s) theory of 
social-fascism and opposition to 
the united front.’ This is curious. 
Prior to making this statement the 
draft program itself (emphasis in 
original) formulated a complete 
theory of social-fascism. It stated 
(we repeat the quotation): ‘In re- 
jecting the Marxian conception of 
the state as an instrument of class 
oppression, and in clinging to cap- 
italist democracy, the Social-Demo- 
cratic Party of Germany objective- 
ly prepared the conditions for the 
victory of fascism (p. 9). What 
is this but a theory of social-fas- 
cism? What is social-fascism? It 
is socialism in words and ‘preparing 
the conditions for the victory of 
fascism’ (paving the road for fas- 
cism)—in deed. This was all so- 
cial fascism ever meant. And this 
is precisely what the draft program 
says about German Social-Democ- 
racy. If you, Left Socialists are 
right in saying so, and you ARE 
right, then why was it wrong for 
the German Communist Party to 
say so? Instead of condemning it, 
you should extend praise because 
it said it... .” (p. 21. Emphasis in 
original.) 

Scorn itself is disarmed by this 
Stalinist who sweats and squirms 
over his daily stint just as he did 
not so very long ago when expound- 
ing the virtues of the theory of 
social-fascism in somewhat differ- 
ent tones. 

Only three years ago, in June, 
instead of telling us how the ‘“Trot- 
skyites” mislead the Left Social- 
ists, the Stalinists were busy dis- 
tributing a little pamphlet: “What 
is happening in Germany?’ It was 
written after Hitler was in power, 
and it was approved by the Pre- 


The Problem in Akro 


(Continued from Page 1) 
for example, stated the other day: 


| “Impartial observers say that in re- 


ality conditions in Akron are as bad 
as ever. They point to the frequent 
sit-down strikes in recent weeks as 
showing dissatisfaction in the 
ranks of the workers. Thus the use 
of company union pace-setters for 
speed-up purposes continues. In at 
least one deartment recently an at- 
tempt was made to increase hours 
without first taking a vote as pro- 
vided in the strike settlement. At- 
tempts to lay off union men contin- 
ue though in each instance the mili- 
tancy of the workers has thwarted 
them. The general fear of excessive 
lay-offs when the slack season 
comes, induced by the abolition of 
the thirty-hour week by the compa- 
nies and the failure to get it restor- 
ed by the strike, contiues to domin- 
ate the thinking of the men. 

Since production in rubber is still 
at a high level and in view of the 
automobile production level seems 
likely to continue for some weeks, 
the highly provocative acts of the 
company against union men present 
on the surface a puzzle. The most 
likely explanation is this. Though 
the company probably desires unin- 
terrupted production at the moment, 
it cannot afford to appear supine 
and weak in face of the aggressive- 
ness of the union men who in a re- 
cert sit-down practically took en- 


tire control of one of the Goodyear 
plants. Such a show of weakness 
would be certain to lead the men to 
begin the general strike against the 
large rubber firms to gain the gen- 
uine recognition and other demands 
which they failed to get in the 
strike settlement. Such a strike 
may also come if the company’s at- 
titude is hard boiled. In fact pro- 
vocative measures caried beyond a 
certain point would certainly pre- 
cipitate a strike. Thus the com- 
pany will try to pursue a middle 
course until the main drive for pro- 
duction is over and an inventory is 
piled up when it may institute a 
lockout or answer a strike with a 
complete shut down for a consider- 
able period. 


A snut-down in the fall might be 
regarded as injurious to the Roose- 
velt election campaign and the big 
industrialists are trying to push 
Roosevelt still further te the right 
by such measures. It must be borne 
in mind also that the Supreme 
Court’s decision on the Guffey Case 
threatening also the National Labor 
Relations Board, etc, is an open in- 
vitation to employers to take the 
offensive against the unions. 


In the present Akron situation, 
charged with dynamite as it is, 
timorous and reactionary union offi- 
cials will seek to curb and repress 
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sidium of the E.C.C.I., on April 1, 
1933. Here is what Heckert had 
to say on the meaning of the theory 
of social-fascism : 

“Communists foresaw Fascist 
evolution of Social Democracy.” 

“Did the C.P.G. and the Comin- 
tern foresee the inevitability of the 
fascist development of social de- 
mocracy? Did they warn the work- 
ers of it? Yes, they foresaw it ang 
issued their warning! ... Comrade 
Stalin gave a definition of the de- 
velopment of social democracy into 
fascism that in its exactness and 
its clear-sightedness is unsur- 
passed, a definition that was made 
the basis of the program of the 
Comintern and the policy of the 
C.P.G.: 

“ ‘Fascism—said comrade Stalin 
—is a fighting organization of the 
bourgeoisie, an organization that 
rests on the active support of social 
democracy. Social democracy is 
objectively the moderate wing of 
fascism. There exists no reason for 
supposing that the fighting organ- 
ization of the bourgeoisie can 
achieve decisive successes in their 
struggle or in their leadership of 
the country without the active sup- 
port of social democracy. And 
there is just as little reason to sup- 
pose that social democracy can 
achieve decisive successes in its 
struggles or in its leadership of 
the country without the active sup- 
port by the fighting organization of 
the bourgeoisie. These organizatios 
do not contradict each other, but 
complete each other. They are not 
antipodes, but twins... .’ 

“AN that has happened in Ger- 
many completely confirms the cor- 
rectness of Comrade Stalin’s prog- 
nosis. Hitler does not reject the 
support of social democracy. The 
social democrats are already show- 
ing their readiness to participate in 
all the bloody crimes of fascism 
against the working class” (Fritz 
Heckert, What Is Happening in 
Germany, pp. 20-21). 

And just te prove that this was 
“all” there ever was to the theory 
of social-fascism: “The present 
fascization of German social democ- 
racy is no accidental interlude, but 
the road that all social-democratic 
parties will go . . .” (idem, p. 24.) 

Could anything be more curious? 
Yes! For no sooner has Bittelman 
written his remarkable exposition 
of “all there ever was” to it, than 
he tosses off the following: 


And the United Front! 


“As to Communist ‘opposition to 
the united front’—well, well... . 
The Communist Party fought for 
the united front; the Social-Demo- 
cratic Party fought against the 
united front” (p. 22. Emphasis in 
original). 

For instance: “In the Manches- 
ter Guardian of March 22 the so- 
cial-fascist Trotsky, gave as the 
cause of the seizure of power by 
Hitler the fact that the C.P.G. had 
not formed, a united front with the 
social democratic party on a plat- 
form exclusively acceptable to so- 
cial democracy: ‘The defense of the 
parliamentary government and the 
mass trade unions’... an endeavor 
to smuggle in this scoundrelly plat- 
form, which not even a Wels dared 
to suggest to the Communists, even 
after the seizure of power by Hit- 
ler... . But what would such & 
platform for the united front have 
implied, even if the social demo- 
erats had been ready to fight for 
it in reality? . .. It would have 
meant for the Communist Party a 
defection to the position of Wels 
and Leipart, a retreat from Marx 
and Lenin, a defection of Hinden- 
burg. It would have meant a tran- 
sition to the position of a reaction- 
ary united front with the bour- 
geoisie, in the last instance to Hit- 
ler” (Heckert pp. 22-23). 

(To be continued) 


workers. Nothing could be worse. 
In a hit or miss, undirected use of 
the .“sit-down” there is danger. 
The company might provoke such 
demonstrations to rouse the public 
prejudice against the workers, ete. 
But the militancy which will not 
tolerate employer injustice and in- 
solence must be organized——not re- 
pressed. To company wails that the 
workers are interfering with pro~ 
duction, the union can answer that 
corporations which refuse to recog- 
nize unions and to set up machinery 
for prompt adjustment of’ grievan- 
ces are inviting trouble and ought 
to get it, since the alternative is 
submission and slavery for the 
workers. 


The problem will not be solved, 
however, by the kind of agreement 
between the union and the employer 
which apparently “recognizes” the 
union but actually “recognizes” the 
union officialdom as agents for car- 
rying on class collaboration with 
the employers. Nòt outward forms 
but the content and essence count in 
the matter of union agreements. 

The basic fear of the Akron 
workers is layoffs ie. insecurity. 
The basic demand of the union is 
for no layoffs, the restoration of the 
normal thirty-hour week and red- 
uction of hours to an even lower 
point in the slack season. That will 
mean job security. And that will 
lay the basis for confidence among 
the workers on which militancy can 
be permanently sustained. 

The workers of Akron look to the 
leadership of the Rubber Workers 
Union and of the C.I.0. to advance 
toward that goal. What is their 


the magnificent militancy of the answer? 
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An Eye-witness Account 


Of Events in Poland 


Participant Tells How Revival in Labor Movement 
Is Met by Savage Police Repression and 
Betrayed by Stalinists and Reformists 


CRACOW, March 28.—Following j 


are some facts concerning recent 
events here. The workers of the 
rubber products factory “Semperit” 
struck and at the same time occu- 
pied the plant to prevent ‘the em- 
ployer from hiring scabs and to 
force him to acquiesce. On the 
nights of Friday and Saturday of 
the past week the police attacked 
the sleeping workers (it was about 
4 in the morning) and ejected them 
from the building, horribly mas- 
sacring them, not even sparing the 
pregnant women. 

Alarming rumours circulated 
through the city. Two were said to 
have been slain. The official com- 
munigues denied this. The trade 
union leadership and the National 
Executive Committee of the Polish 
Socialist Party (P.P.S.) under pres- 
sure of the masses declared a 24 
hours genera] strike for Monday, 
March ‘23rd. 

The city was almost completely 
paralyzed by the strike. Only the 
street car workers remained onthe 
job. A crowd of 15-20,000 workers 
congregated in Varshavska Street. 
The representatives of the P.P.S., 
the “Bund” (Jewish Socialist Par- 
ty) and the K.P.P. (Communist 
Party of Poland) addressed the 
workers in extremely moderate lan- 
guage. The masses became impa- 
tient: “We must demonstrate.” 
One felt that nothing could quell 
the will to strugglé. Finally the 


demonstration formed. 15,000. They į 


shouted: “On to the Waywode.” 
“Down with Minister Svitalski.” 


Massacre on the Streets 


We arrived at the Mateyeka 
square. The police fired. First in 
the air. Then into the crowd. 
There were dead and wounded al- 
ready. But we did not surrender. 
Arms were obtained. Fences, bench- 
es and paving stones were torn 
up. “The cops will pay for this.” 
Buses, streetcars and wagons were 
overturned to serve as barricades. 
Window glasses of stores were 
smashed. ‘The workers behaved 
splendidly and defended themselves 
heroically. But the arms of the op- 
ponents were much more superior. 
We lacked the training and am- 
munition (at least partial armam- 
ent). And everywhere there were 
detachments of police armed to the 
teeth. The machine-gun went into 
action. After three hours of furious 
resistance the forces of the capital- 
ist state prevailed. 

... The official communiques 
spoke of 8 dead and a few score 
wounded. In reality there were at 
least 20 dead and 100 wounded mor- 
tally or seriously wounded, not to 
speak of those slightly wounded. . . 


On the same evening delegates of 
the trade unions, the P.P.S., de- 
manded that the strike be immedi- 
ately called off. The representative 
of the Bund wanted to continue it. 
The Stalinists demanded: 1. contin- 
ue “until victory’; 2. proclaim the 
general strike in the entire coun- 
try; 3. the immediate removal of 
Svitalski. But outside of the con- 
ference a secret meeting of several 
leading bureaucrats was in process, 
composed of Stalinists and, reform- 
ists. Suddenly, the Stalinist dele- 
gates, after having received the 
“high sign” from a superior, de- 
clated themselves in favor of the 
immediate cessation of the strike. 
Nothing remained of their “rrrev- 
olutionary” position in favor of the 
strike “until victory”, that is up 
to the overthrow of capitalism. In 
vain the building union delegates 
and several others protested. They 
shouted in the direction of the Stal- 
inists. “You have betrayed us as 
have the socialists”. “You have 
sent our brothers to their death 
and you use this now as shameful 
bargaining with our blood.” “Cow- 
ards.” “Traitors”, ete. . 


In actuality the workers wanted 
to struggle. On the next morning 
thousands of workers continued the 
strike against the orders of the 
“leaders”, lackeys of the bourgedi- 
sie; the streetcar workers did not 
work to 5 p. m. The workers of the 
other cities waited only for the 
strike call. 

But the movement was abandon- 
ed and betrayed. 

But that did not prevent the Stal. 
inists from celebrating it as a great 
victory of the People’s Front. 

And at the very time the union 
of social patriots and communo-pa- 
triots was being established on the 
corpses of working class heroes, the 
police arrested hundreds of work- 
ers. A real massacre began. The 
arrested were tortured. 

A number of militants disappear- 
ed without a trace. Daily new 
victims were secretly buried. The 
cops made expeditions against the 
trade unions killing on the spot 
those present, as for instance at the 
confectionary workers headquar- 
ters. 


On Wednesday the funerals of 
the 8 “official” victims (the number 
admitted by the police) were held. 
More than 50,000 participated. The 
same fighting spirit which animated 
the masses three days earlier no 
longer prevailed. The betrayal was 
bearing its fruits. But also the idea 
of a new international was more 
easily making its way into the con- 
sciousness of the shamefully be- 
trayed masses. 


The Crisis in the Pilsudskyist Dictatorship 


The white dictatorship in Poland 
is passing through dark days. The 
working and peasant masses are 
delivering it the most serious blows. 
The recent demonstrations and 
strikes to which the Koscialkowski 
government replied with massacres, 
mark a: revival in the militancy 
of the toiling masses of the country 
as a whole. The barricades at Cra- 
cow and Lvov terrified the ruling 
classes. 

Very characteristic, in this con- 
nection, was the declaration of Mr. 
Bartel on April 24th: 

These were very serious events. 
If the crowd is fired upon and it 
does not move to save itself for 
‘ear of death; these are not riots. 
They smack of revolution.” 

For several months strikes fol- 
lowed one upon another uninter- 
ruptedly. They embraced the entire 
country. After the textile workers 
of Lodz, came the turn of the pe- 
troleum workers of the Boryslaw 
district, the miners of upper-Sile- 


sia; the strike struggles at Cra- 
cow, Sosnowice, Poznan, Czesto- 
chowa, etc. 


The "conflicts assume a very acute 
character. The workers who strug- 
gle to maintain their miserable 
wages lock themselves in with their 
families, in the factories and the 
pits and it is only with difficulty 
that the forces of the police dis- 
lodge them. Demonstrations of un- 
employed have taken place all over 
the country. First at Cracow and 
then at Lvov, blood was spilled. 


* * s 
Police Fire on Funeral 

On April 14th at Lvov the police 
opened fire during one of these 
demonstrations. Two were killed. 
The city seethed. There were 30,- 
000 people present at the funeral 
of the worker Kzak, a funeral or- 
ganized by workers organizations 
and trade unions. The police opened 
fire, preventing the workers from 
passing through the center of the 
city to the Janowski cemetry. The 
police fired again. This time it was 
a real massacre. The workers 
courageously defended themselves 
and erected barricades. According 
to official reports there were 18 
killed and 200 wounded. Only with 
difficulty did the police re-establish 
order. Then followed the repres- 
sion. 2,000 arrested and a hundred 
militants were senį to the concen- 
tration camp of Bereza-Kartuska. 

The workers answered with a 24 
hour protest general strike in Lvov, 
Warsaw and many other localities. 


{nomic Institute” 


j The next week a demonstration of 


unemployed at Chrzanov led to a 
bloody conflict with the police. 


To understand the meaning of the 
Lvov events, the general situation 
in the country must be taken into 
account. Even the bourgeois press 
is obliged to recognize that the ma- 
jority of the peasantry (three- 
quarters of entire population) is 
literally dying of hunger. 


Poverty, Unemployment and Terror 


A volume edited by the “Eco- 
of Warsaw and 
which prints numerous letters from 
peasants, reflects this unprecedent- 
ed misery. “In many sections”, a 
peasant writes, “the only resources 
are the veterans pensions. The only 
ones with small incomes are inval- 
ids. But there are not many such 
lucky: fellows.” Agricultural labor- 
ers who work a few weeks in the 
year earn 1 zloty 50 (around 2 
cents) per day. 


A peasant from the Radom dis- 
trict makes the folowing remark in 
a letter: 
vive than summer because one can 
sleep more and forget the hunger.” 
As they say in French: “Qui dort 
dine.” (He who sleeps dines). 

Unemployment is widespread. Ac- 
cording to the official figure it has 
reached a half-million which is 
surely more than a third of the 
entire working class. 

The petty bourgeoisie is complete- 
ly ruined. To that must be added 
the police regime more severe than 
that of Czarism, the reign of the 
Defenzywa (Polish Okhrana), the 
punitive expeditions in the Ukraine 
and in White Russia. 

+ Ld * 
The Clique Struggle 

The Pilsudskyist dictatorship 
which is celebrating its 10th an- 
niversary (in May 1926 the Pilsud- 
skyist coup d’etat occurred) wished 
to resolve the contradictions of the 
regime by drawing inspiration from 
the Italian and German example. 
But Pilsudsky had not succeeded in 
creating a mass party. The ma- 
chinery of the dictatorship is much 
weaker than in Italy and Germany. 
Upon the death of the Marshal a 
covert struggle broke out between 
the different cliques in the Pilsud- 
sky camp. 

The conflict between the “colonels” 
of the Gazeta Polska and the “mod- 
erates” supported by General Rydz 
Smigly, who wanted to extend the 
basis of the dictatorship by bribing 
the leadership of the left parties, 


“Winter is easier to sur-j 
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1914 -1936: The Same Social Patriotic Tune 


[Dividing World into Good and Bad Nations, Browder 


Voices Same Phrases as Social Democrats 


By ARNE SWA SWABECK 


Marxists have always taken the 
position that the question of war in 
the modern imperialist epoch iş as 
inseparable from the capitalist sys- 
tem of society as is the class strug- 
gle. Our attitude towards war is 
therefore the same as our attitude 
towards the class struggle: our aim 
is in both instances to work for the 
defeat of capitalism and to secure 
the victory of the working class. 

This fundamental criterion the 
Stalinist leaders have thrown over- 
board long ago. Having abandoned 
the Marxian position the Comintern 
and all its sections now reincar- 
nates in new form s and under new 
conditions the ideas of social pa- 
triotism which characterized the 
great betrayal in 1914. 

To the Stalinist leaders the fun- 
damental differentiation in the pres- 
ent day world does not proceed 
along the irreconcilable lines of op- 
osing and antagonistic classes. To 
them the main division occurs be- 
tween good capitalists and bad cap- 
italists, between which the work- 


ing class is to take sides, for 
and against, to rely on the 
former against the latter. On the 


one hand in this division the forces 
for peace and on the other the for- 
ces for war, not divided along class 
lines, but divided into peaceful 
countries and nations of warlike in- 
tentions: a world divided between 
the capitalist democracies and the 
Fascist aggressors. 
Gottwald-Browder Apes Haase 

In his report on the Communist 
Party position on war and the com- 
ing Presidential elections Browder 
names the Fascist aggressors: “It 
is clear to the whole world,” he 
says. “where the threat to peace 
comes from. It comes immediately 
from Hitler, Mussolini, the Japan- 
ese imperialists.” On the other 
hand, he informs us, “we now have 
& number of countries which are 
directly threatened by the military 
aggression of the fascists and face 
the danger of losing their State and 
national independence, countries 
like Czechoslovakia, Austria and 
Belgium.” In Czechoslovakia, says 
Browder, “the Communists will pro- 
bably (?!) refrain from voting on 
the military budget.” He is not 
sure! for you see, the situation— 
not the bourgeois rule—but “shifts 
from moment to moment.” In 
any event he assures us: “The 
Communists will recognize the 
necessity of military resistance to 
possible Hitler invasion requires 
that there be available the utmost 
Possible fighting weapons against 
Hitler.” The Czechoslovakian Sta- 
linists have likewise declared that 
they .will defend the fatherland. 
Their “beloved” leader, Gottwald, 
came straight from Moscow to tne 
seventh convention of his party to 
reassure his hearers that this “new 
line’ does not really mean social 
patriotism: “Comrades,” said Gott- 
wald, “there is no doubt but that 
the defense of the republic against 
fascism can be interpreted to mean 
class peace, reformism, social pa- 
triotism. But this is not necessarily 
the correct interpretation. And we 
Communists do not interpret our 
position this way.” 

How else can it be interpreted? 
The social democrats of 1914, al- 
though equally treacherous, were at 
least much more frank. On August 
4th Hugo Haase rose in the Reichs- 
tag session, the only speaker on the 
list, to proclaim in the name of the 
social democratic fraction, and amid 
applause from the Junker reaction: 
“Now we are making good what we 
haye always stressed: in the hour 
of danger we do not leave the fa- 
therland in the lurch.” 

In 1914 these fatherland defend- 


worsened concurrently with the 
difficulties of the regime. The rulers 
have serious rivals in the national- 
ists of the N.D. (National Demo- 
cratsan, old type reactionary party, 
clerical, anti-Semitic and partisan 
of the French orientation) which 
speculates on anti-semitism. The 
latter have had a rebirth of popu- 
larity and are in a small measure 
rejuvenated by the “opposition 
cure” they took for the past ten 
years. 

The conflict of the cliques inside 
the Pilsudskyist bloc also reflects 
two international orientations. The 
pro-Hitler policy of Beck is vigor- 
ously combatted by a goodly sec- 
tion of the Polish bourgeoisie which 
takes into consideration the danger 
of submission to Germany which 
would culminate by the absorption 
of Poland. This policy “independ- 
ent of the great powers” also iso- 
lates Poland from the economic 
point of view and costs it very 
dearly by estranging it from the 
stock exchanges of Paris and Lon- 
don. 

It is. obvious that this “equilibri- 
um” policy (maintenance of the 
Franco-Polish alliance and at the 
same time collaboration with Hit- 
ler) results rather from the objec- 
tive situation of the Polish bour- 
geoisie than from the personal nu- 
ances of the butcher of Brest-Lit- 
ovsk. The choice (between the U.S. 
S.R. and Germany is very difficult 
for Poland. And if in France the 
policy of Laval is continuing with- 
out Laval, in Poland that of Beck 
can be continued by his successor. 
In any case, now, the opposition in 
the country is clearly opposed to 
the pro-Hitler policy of Beck and 
is orienting itself on the strength- 
ening of the Franco-Polish alliance. 
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ers in the various nations entered 
the services of their respective 
bourgeoisies to the tune of the war 
ery, “Kultur versus Czarism” or 
“Democracy versus Kaiserism.” To- 
day Browder proclaims: “And when 
Hitler fascism goes beyond the bor- 
ders of Germany it must be met by 
military means (!!!). At the mo- 
ment the greatest threat of the mili- 
tary forces of Hitler are against 
Czechoslovakia, Austria, France 
and Belgium.” 

But the question arises: by whose 
military means is this aggression 
to be defeated? Who will organize 
and direct the military operations? 
Do the Stalinists answer: the prole- 
tariat! No. This is to be left in 
the hands of the “forces of peace” 
—the bourgeois democracies among 
the capitalist ngtions—supported by 
the Communist parties and such 
workers as the Stalinist leaders can 
mislead by their deceptive slogans 
of defense“of national independence. 
Obviously this defense is also to 
include Austria where the Stalin- 
ists and the Heimwehr may take up 
the cry in unison: “Long live the 
independence of Democratic Fa- 
scist Austria.” 


Handmaiden of the Capitalist 
State 


Nothing shows more clearly than 
this the completely anti-Marxist at- 
titude of the Stalinists toward the 
problem of national state indepen- 
dence among capitalist nations. 
Marxists recognize as well estab- 
lished the fact that the national 
state became a frightful impediment 
long ago to the economic and cul- 
tural development of humanity. The 
defense of the national state is 
therefore a reactionary task, 
worthy only of the depraved hand- 
maidens in the service of decaying 
capitalism. Not the defense of the 
national state, but the wiping out 
of all national state borders is the 
task of the proletariat. 


And how does Browder really 
propose to defend the independence 
of these national states? Obviously 
he relies upon the bourgeoisie but 
not entirely. In face of the war 
threats he demands the complete in- 
dependence of the working class 
movement. “But”, he adds, “the 
complete independence of the work- 
ing class movement does not mean, 
however, that the peace policy of 
the working class movement ori 
each question and in each country 
is directly opposed to the policy of 
the capitalist government—the gov- 
ernment of the bourgeoisie within 
that country.” 

Not directly opposed to the policy 
of the capitalist government! In 
other words, follow the war map 
and not the map of the class strug- 
gle; this is the advice of Browder. 
You‘ may make your reservations, 
but do not oppose directly the poli- 
cy of the capitalist government. 
Like Plekhanov, the one time bril- 
liant Marxist, who stooped to the 
level of defender of Czarism in 
1914: “The marauders (the Kais- 
er’s armies) are at the border of 
my country and are ready to rob 
and murder.” ‘““Make your reserva- 
tions.” he urged the Duma deputy, 
Durianov, “—this is absolutely nec- 
essary—but vote for the credits. 
The rejection of the credits would 
be a betrayal (of the people) and 
abstention would be cowardice, 
vote for the credits.” Today this is 
implemented by Browder: “We are 
not pacifists . .. when Hitler fa- 
scism goes beyond the borders of 
Germany it must be met by military 
means.” —-Make your reservations 
in times of war or preparations for 
war—but do not oppose directly, 
the policy of the capitalist govern- 
ment! What a frightful parallel 
with the betrayal of 1914. 

Vote the Credits! 

Vote the credits! Not only 
Czechoslovakia, Austria and Bel- 
gium. “There are other countries,” 
says Browder, “like France and the 
United States, whicn for their own 
particular interests are interesteed 
in maintaining peace, which are not 
furthering the development of war, 
which are resisting these develop- 
ments.” And the French Stalinists 
echo: vote the credits! 

In 1914 the manifesto of the 
French Socialist Party proclaimed: 
“Spontaneously, without waiting 
for any other manifestation of the 
Popular will, he (the head of the 
government) has appealed to our 
party, Our party has replied: 
Here!” And in 1986 Jacques Du- 
clos, leader of the French Commun- 
ist Party: “We are for the safety 
and freedom of our country. We do 
not want to vote credits blindly. We 
want to know what is done with 
them. The budget vote is a political 
act in which the struggle against 
fascism inside and outside the coun- 
try must be taken into considera- 
tion.” 

Duclos is faithful to the Franco- 
Soviet pact and to the “new line” of 
Stalinism. He does not want the 
credits squandered. He wants it 
actually to go for the strengthening 
of France’s military means. And 
Marcel Cachin, his equally faithful 
co-worker, may now repeat what he 
said in 1914 under the auspices of 
the Social Democratic Party: “We 
promise to fulfill our duty complete- 
ly, as Frenchmen and as socialists 

faithful to 


(France had then been atacked by 


the Kaiser’s troops, so he maintain- 
ed. And now again we are told that 
the gre&test threats of the military 
forces of Hitler are directed among 
other countries against France. 
Bourgeoisie Pleased 

What kind of a war would it be, 
should these threats be carried out? 
The Daily Freiheit of May 19 gives 
the,answer thus: “If Hitler should 
attack France it would be an imper- 
ialist attack on his part, and if 
France should in that situation de- 
fend herself, it would be a natural 
ease of self defense which has noth- 
ing to do with imperialism because 
imperialism means the grabbing of 
foreign lands in the ‘interests of 
home capitalism.” 


French imperialism would not 
grab foreign lands; God forbid! 
French imperialism does not want 
colonies. It didn’t in 1914 either 
said the French social patriots. It 
was just plainly and simply attack- 
ed. Did not Vaillant write in 
YHumanite, then the official social- 
ist party organ: “In face of the 
aggression, the socialists will ful- 
fill their whole duty to the father- 
land for the republice and for the 
revolution.” “More than that,” 
answered the satisfied editor of Le 
Temps on August 4, “we do not ask 
of M. Edouard Vaillant and his 
friends.” More than that no bour- 
geois can ask from Duclos, Cachin, 
Stalin or Browder. More than that 
they cannot even ask from Mr. 
Olgin, whose articles printed in the 
Daily Forward, after the United 
States had entered the war in 1917, 
were presented in Washington by 
Abe Cahan as proof that the For- 
ward was patriotic, that it called 
upon the American mothers to give 
their sons for the country and there- 
fore the Forward should not be sup- 
pressed. 


Forces for Peace” 


But imperialist France is not only 
in danger of attack, acording to 
Browder. Together with the United 
States it is interested in maintain- 
ing peace. These two countries, he 
insists, are not furthering the de- 
velopment of war; they are “resist- 
ing these developments.” We are 
not sure that the editor of Le 
Temps, even in his most exalted 
mpments of bourgeois hypocrisy, 
would guarantee that much for 
France. As for the United States, 
Browder has unquestionably ac- 
cepted in earnest and is ready to 
dish out the bourgeois demagogy 
about the strongest armaments be- 
ing the best guarantee of peace. 
No doubt the rival capitalist powers 
have a different understanding of 
Presfdent Roosevelt’s one billion 
dollars military budget. They have 
learned to know the capitalist 
United States as a powerful force 
struggling aggressively for world 
hegemony and not hesitating to use 
any means at its command to gain 
this objective. But in this respect 
Browder also gives a warning. 


The capitalist United States is 
“interested in maintaining peace. . . 
not furthering the development of 
war. . resisting these develop- 
ments,” that is, provided power is 
not taken out of the hands of the 
Roosevelt administration. In these 
coming elections, “the victory of 
the Republican Party - Liberty 
League - Hearst combination,” ex- 
claims Browder, “would throw pow- 
er on the side of the war makers.” 
The question of war is here again 
presented not as an inevitable out- 
growth of the capitalist system, 
caused by the forces that capitalism 
itself sets into motion, but as some- 
thing instigated only by the bad 
capitalists. The working class, ac- 


cording to this has the choice, not 
of building a revolutionary party 
for the overthrow of capitalism, but 
purely the choice between the good 
and the bad capitalists. 


The Bad American Bosses 


“The main enemy of the people of 
America today is the Republican- 
Liberty League-Hearst combina- 
tion,’ says Browder in his state- 
ment on the C.P. position in the 
coming elections. He adds; “We 
must place as the center of: our 
work in the election campaign the 
need for combatting this reaction- 
ary bloc and defeating its plans in 
1936.” This is where the emphasis 
is to be placed according to Brow- 
der, not direct opposition to the cap- 
italist system, far from it, but 
merely opposition to the bad capit- 
alists. In line with this it was 
quite natural for him to make the 
announcement at a press conference 
a few days before: “We would not 
do or say anything that would tend 
to turn Roosevelt support over to 
the Republican candidate.” What 
is the objective meaning of this 
statement? Can it be anything else 
but to support Roosevelt? or at 
least to take care that none of the 
potential supporters are lost from 
the Roosevelt camp, which God for- 
bid, may mean the victory of the 
Republican-Liberty League Hearst 


combination—the victory of the bad | 


capitalists over the good capitalists. 
Surely in taking this position 


. Browder remains entirely consistent 


and he remains faithful to his Sta- 
linist line of policy. And this ex- 
tends also to his position, and to 
the C.P. position, on the farmer- 
labor party question. Browder 
wants to “collaborate organization- 
ally with those who are committed 
to the support of Roosevelt in 1936” 
—tLabor’s Non-Partisan League. “he 
explains in his usual “lucid and 
learned” fashion, “not merely the 
continuation of the role of labor as 
auxiliary to the old parties.’ He 
wants to see in it also the begin- 
ings of a farmer-labor party. But 
to ordinary mortal beings how 
would this be possible- 


Pro-Labor and Pro-Roosevelt? 


Can a movement fulfill the role 
not merely as an auxiliary to the 
old parties, i.e., to the capitalist 
parties, or even to the one of them 
which carries the Roosevelt label, 
and at the same time be a begin- 
ning toward a working class politi- 
eal movement? Obviously this 
question is not decided: merely by 
forms or by labels but by the ideo- 
ogical position and by the program 
it stands for. And in this case, in 
particular, no doubt need exist that 
this very thing which is the old and 
at the same time is supposed to be 
the beginning to something new 
still would retain its previous ideo- 
logical position and program. At 
its best the same auxiliary to the 
old capitalist parties, possibly min- 
us the Roosevelt label, possiby with 
a brand new farmer labor name 
would continue the tradition and 
the program of the Roosevelt New 
Deal. But it would continue under 
new objective conditions as a more 
effective barrier damming up the 
path of advance for the revolution- 
ary movement. For as we have 
emphasized often before, in such a 
case the shedding of the old shell 
of Rooseveltian bourgeois reform- 
ism can be expected to coincide 
with the time when objective condi- 
tions make the new clothing of 
farmer-labor party reformism a 
more effective means of arresting 
the revolutionary advance. 


In taking this position Browder 
also remains entirely consistent. In 


inverted form he proves that the 
question of war in the modern im- 
perialist epoch is as inseparable 
from the capitalist system of society 
as is the class struggle. A false 
position in regard to the question 
of war leads inevitably to an equal- 
ly false position toward the every- 
day issues of the class struggle. It 
leads not to the victory of the work- 
ing class but to its defeat. 


Hillquit-Browder Wants U.S. to 
Act 


“We must,” says Browder in con- 
cluding his report on the war ques-. 
tion, “erystallize such a mass opin. 
ion in America directed towards re- 
straining the instigators of war that 
the United States will become an 
effective international force, will 
become a positive contribution to 
the world front of struggle for 
peace.” He does not want the mere 
slogan Keep America Out of War, 
because that is the slogan of isola- 
tion, of neutrality. Well and good. 
He wants to link up America with 
the other capitalist imperialist na- 
tions to which he attributes the 
‘virtue of restraining war develop- 
ments. In a. somewhat different 
situation, but still with the same 
objective meaning Morris Hilquit 
opposed American isolation in 1917. 
When Debs went to prison for his 
courageous anti-war stand Hilquit 
protested: “I do not advocate an im. 
mediate separate peace, a with- 
drawal by America, Nothing that I 
Have ever said or written could 
justify such a sweeping assertion 
. - I want America to act, not to 
withdraw.” 


Browder now wants America to 
act, not to withdraw. In his state- 
ment, cited above, one cannot quar- 
rel with his idea of crystallizing 
mass opinion toward restraining in- 
stigators of war. But who are the 
instigators of war? Is this a ques- 
tion merely of certain people of 
certain nations? Marxists reject 
such a conception and emphasize 
time and again that war is inevi- 
table concomitant of capitalism re- 
gardless of which nation fires the 
first shot. And much more decis- 
ively must we reject Browder’s de- 
ceptive and delusive prattle about 
making America a “positive contri- 
bution to the world front of strug- 
gle for peace.” Proceeding from the 
Marxist conception that the causes 
of war are inherent in capitalism 
and that actual war grews inevi- 
tably out of this form of society 
and, proceeding further from the 
Marxist conception that only the 
working class achieving its histor- 
ic mission of overthrowing capital- 
ism can secure peace, it follows 
necessarily that both of these ques- 
tions of war and peace are funda- 
mentally the question of class for- 
ces, and the relationship of class 
forces. Petty bourgeois philistines 
may call upon America—capitalist 
America—to become a positive con- 
tribution to the world front of 
struggle for peace. Revolutionists 
will address this call to the Ameri- - 
can working class and to its allies. 

In this lies the fundamental dis- 
tinction between the Marxist posi- 
tion and the position of Browder 
and his Stalinist fellow bureau- 
erats. Their position proceeds from 
the Stalinist peace policy of the 
Soviet Union which has for its pre- 
mise the preservation of the status 
quo of the boundaries of capital- 
ist nations, of the relations between 
these nations as well as of their in- 
ternal equilibriums. In other words 
the status quo of the capitalist sys- 
tem of. society alongside of which 
the Soviet system is supposed to be 
able to exist peacefully. This policy 
cannot tolerate any upsets or any 
overturns. That would be its anti- 
thesis. It leaves no room for a poli- 
ey of proletarian revolution. The 
Marxist policy aims directly for the 
proletarian revolution as the only 
way of eliminating imperiaist war. 
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Rubber Unions and CLU Rally 


Against Company Provocation 


(Continued from Page 1) 
agement for fomenting “unrest and 
turmoil” by the provocatory acts 
of its company union and vigilante 
erganizations. Full support was 
pledged to the United Rubber 
Workers Union and a call was sent 
to federal government agencies to 
conduct investigations into espion- 
age and “other unlawful practices” 
on the company’s part. 

In protest against the arrests 
and the scurvy way they were car- 
ried out, workers at two Goodyear 
plants sat down late Sunday night. 
At plant 2 the sit-down lasted 4 
hours, only being called off hy rank 
and file leaders on the plea that 
the workers’ strength should be 


conserved for possible greater 
struggles ahead. 
The Goodyear Local’s defense 


committee on the case blasted the 
company with the following state- 
ment, issued through its chairman, 
Bill Carney, one of the outstanding 
militant progressives in the recent 
strike: “Since Goodyear failed in 
its efforts „during the strike to 
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break our union through threat of 
vigilante force known as the ‘Law 
and Order League,’ another more 
subtle and vicious means has been 
adopted. 


“The arrest of our members after 
such company attacks’ like the 
shooting of five of our men recently 
were not penalized, is flagrant 8S0- 
cial injustice. 

“The method used in making the 
arrests is nothing short of a publie 
outrage. The men were deliberate- 
ly picked up late Saturday night 
and placed under high bond at first 
because it would be exceedingly 
difficult for us to have them re- 
leased on bond. 


“They were questioned in front 
of George Hargreaves, the ‘Law 
and Order League’ attorney. Bf- 
forts were made through his ques- 
tioning to obtain statements. 

“Counsel for the defense was 
not permitted to see the men. The 
entire proceedings were a serious 
mockery of justice, a challenge to 
the whole community. 


“The immediate support given 
our men by the entire organized 
‘labor movement indicates such 
methods will not succeed in break- 
ing our unions. 

“The issue involved in this situ- 
ation is clear. Can the rubber 
companies break the unions through 


the use of legal trickery? We hard- 
ly think so, especially with public 
support behind us in protest over 
these arrests. 


“We urge the companies to meet 
with our duly accredited represen- 
tatives to establish true collective 
bargaining. Only that method can 
solve the present situation. 

“The rubber workers can’t be 
crushed. They must be dealt with 
as men.” 


WORKERS! 


Protect Yourselves Against the 
Hazards of Life. Join the 
WORKMEN’S SICK AND 
DEATH BENEFIT FUND 
OF THE U. 8. 
1884-1935 


Organized, managed by and | 
for workers with only one 
purpose: to render protection 
to members and their families, 
and to support all endeavors 
and struggles for the improve- 


ment of toilers. 

About 50,000 members or- 
ganized in 350 branches. Re- 
serves $3,400,000. 

Death benefit graded accord- 
ing to age at entry. Sick bene~ 
fit payments from $225 to $900 
—to men and women, accord- 
ing to classes. 

Monthly assessments from 
45c to $2.10. 


For‘further information ap- 
ply to Main Office: 
. 714 Seneca Ave., B’klyn, N. X. 
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with an indictment of the National 
Executive Committee, the Militants, 
and all those associated with them, 
as “communists” and “insurrec- 
tionists”—-a term which he uttered 
with all the horror and hatred of 
a prosecutor demanding 4 verdict 
aganst a revolutionist in the dock. 
In spite of the unbelievably dull 
presentation of his speech, it never- 
theless sought: to bring forward 
some of the political differences at 
pottom of the fight, and in general 
it might be remarked that the rep- 
resentatives of the Old Guard were 
less inclined than were their oppo- 
nents to rest their case on purely 
organizational points and legalistic 
detail. However ludicrously exag- 
gerated were Oneal’s and Wald- 
man’s efforts to label the S.P. lead- 
ership “communist”, their speeches 
were aimed at emphasizing the fact 
that their. intransigence was based 
primarily upon differences in prin- 
ciple and policy rather than on ob- 
scure squabbles of persons and 
posts. The Militants did indeed 
make at least one distinctive effort 
to emulate the Old Guard in this 
respect when the New York State 
Committee of the Left Wing circu- 
lated a statement summarizing the 
issues in the conflict. ‘The char- 
acter of the statement, however, 
failed to set the tone for their 


speeches in the convention, which ; 


is saying a good deal in criticism 
of their position, especially when 
it is borne in mind that the state- 
ment itself was far from meeting 
the obvious requirements of the 
situation. 

The high point reached by the 
Old Guard was undoubtedly 
marked by the one-hour speech of 
Louis Waldman. Skillfully con- 
structed, polished, effectively though 
at times too melodramatically de- 
livered, aggressive through and 
through, it was designed to rally 
every available delegate around the 
banner of the Right wing for the 
purpose of getting the best possible 
send-off for his new party. His 
castigation of the Militants reeked 
of the reactionary social demo- 
erat’s hatred of everything pro- 
gressive and revolutionary in the 
labor movement. Nor did he remain 
silent about the principal ally of 
the Militants—Hoan and his Wis- 
consin delegation — although his 
boldness here was based primarily 
upon the fact that, after a meeting 
with the Hoan delegation, it had 
become clear that it would not sup- 
port the demands of the Old Guard. 
To the Militants’ criticism of his 
flirtations with LaGuardia and 
Roosevelt, Waldman therefore 
challengingly replied with what 
Norman Thomas called a “tu 
quoque’—that is, “so are you.” 
You condemn Waldman, he said, 
but you praise Hoan for doing no 
less in Wisconsin with the LaFol- 
jettes than Waldman is supposed 
to have done in New York with 
LaGuardia. Why the discrimina- 
tion between Hoan and Waldman? 
Because you have Hoan’s vote {— 
This rather provocative comparison, 
“which aroused considerable inter 
-est, and not only among the press, 
did not succeed in drawing elabo- 
rate replies from the Militants who 
took the floor subsequently. 

In the morning session following 
the midnight meeting which was 
taken up mainly by the speech of 
Waldman and Thomas’ reply, a 
number of briefer presentations 
were made by spokesmen of the 
contending factions. For the most 
part they followed the lead given 
by the two principal speakers, al- 
though some of the rank and file 
Militants, like John Fisher of Ili- 
nois, distinguished themselves by 
the truly aggressive and uncom- 
promising demand they made for 
a clean break with the Old Guard, 
not merely organizationally but 
above all politically. However, it 
had become clear at this point that 
virtually every delegate had al- 
ready decided his course, and that 
the vote was predetermined. 


Old Guard Overwhelmed 


Four proposals were before the 
convention on the New York con- 
test. The first proposal, made by 
Oneal for the Old Guard, to seat 
its New York delegation as a 
whole, was voted down on a 
weighted ballot: 4,897 in favor and 
9,822 against, with some 1,200 not 
voting. These 4,397 thus repre- 
sented the maximum outright sup- 
port which the Old Guard could 
count on in the convention. 

The Reading delegation proposed 
a compromise motion to seat 22 
members of each of the New York 
contestants. Obviously designed to 


take a “neutral” position in the 


dispute and. to continue the exis- 
tence side by side in one party of 
the Right and Left wings, this met 
with scornful rejection by the con- 


® 


spect to the conditions, failed of 
suecess. The Right wing was—and 
properly so—adamant in its demand 
for all or nothing. The Hoan mo- 
tion was thereupon defeated by a 
yote of 4,893 in favor and 10,201 
against, with some scattering ab- 
stentions. It was the last effort to 
arrange for the peaceful cohabita- 
tion of the conflicting currents. 
And the defeat of even so “concil- 
iatory” a proposal is sufficient evi- 
dence of the depth of the division 
which the utmost in parliamentary 
maneuvering was unable to bridge. 

The defeat of the Hoan motion, 
however, gave the Wisconsin dele- 
gation the basis for its final vote. 
“We have done our all; nothing 
remains but to seat the Militants” 
—this was the spirit in which they 
cast their final ballot on the mo- 
tion of the Credentials Committee 
to seat the Militant delegation as 
a whole. The frenzied cheers of 
the convention when Wisconsin’s 
favorable vote was cast on the mo- 
tion was eloquent of the thorough- 
ly ambiguous position which the 
Hoan delegation had taken through- 
out the fight in the last two years. 
The motion of the Credentials Com- 
mittee was carried by a vote of 
9,449 in favor and 4,809 against, 
with a few abstentions. 

It had been expected by many 
that this vote would be the signal 
for a walkout on the part of the 
entire Right wing. The Right wing 
had, however, decided upon another 
strategy. Waldman’s defeated group 
withdrew, and proceeded forthwith 
to set up “The Social Democratic 
Federation” and to issue statements 
to the press denouncing the Mili- 
tants and all their works. The 
politically allied delegations from 
other states, on the other hand, re- 
mained in the Convention—though 
thenceforth playing a comparative- 
ly minor role—apparently aiming 
to carry through the split in a more 
leisurely manner at home, hoping 
thereby to achieve the maximum of 
disruption in the Socialist Party 
proper. 

Meanwhile, the Convention pro- 
ceeded to complete its organization. 
The Committees were elected with 
solid Militant majorities, and 
Hoopes of Pennsylvania was fitting- 
ly rewarded by being selected as 
Chairman of Monday’s sessions. 
These were. devoted for the most 
part to the nomination of Thomas 
as Presidential candidate, of Nel- 
son (of Wisconsin) as Vice-Presi- 
dential candidate, and to the vari- 
ous speeches and: demonstrations in 
connection with the nominating, ac- 
ceptance, ete. Since a considerable 
part of Tuesday’s sessions (the 
Convention adjourning Tuesday 
night) were given over to the elec- 
tions to the National Committee, 
discussion and action on the Plat- 
form, Committee reports, and vari- 
ous political resolutions, had to be 
sandwiched in here and there as 
the occasion permitted. The re- 
sults were confusing on the surface, 
but nevertheless of the utmost sig- 
nificance in the tendencies which, 
explicitly or implicitly, emerged. 


Organization Questions 


In a confused and distorted, but 
very real, way, the Convention was 
facing some of the problems in- 
volved in the step to the left 
marked by the rejection of the New 
York Old Guard. For example, the 
report of the Organization and 
Campaign Committee contained a 
provision “That a Western States 
Organization Committee be set up 
having as its chairman a member 
of the N.E.C.” This met at once 
with a bitter and slashing attack 
from the Right. Graham of Mon- 
tana and the demagogic McKay of 
Washington led a reactionary on- 
slaught against “dictation” and 
“the meddling ‘of college boys from 
New York.” Both were frank in 
stating that they would not abide 
by any such arrangement, that 
such a Committee would not be rec- 
ognized in their states. McKay 
reached a climax in his demand: 
“You leave us alone and we will 
leave you alone.” The proposal 
was then watered down to provide 
for a committee elected by the wes- 
tern states, rather than appointed 
by the N-B.C.; and was passed over 
the continuing opposition of the 
Right. 


Trade Union Policy 


. The same result followed the 
presentation of the report on 
“Trade Union Policy.” Section (7) 
of this report provided: “The Na- 
tional Executive Committee is in- 
structed by this convention to set 
up a permanent National Labor 
Committee. Each local organiza- 
tion shall elect a Local Labor Com- 
mittee whose duty it will be to 
coordinate the action of Socialists 
within the Trade Union in order 
to carry out the policy of the 


Statement of Minnesota S. P. on 


(Continued from Page 1) 


ever given a mayoralty candidate, 
on the express promise not to use 
the police in industrial disputes. 
Despite the treachery of Latimer, 
the Farmer-Labor party has re- 
fused to expel this man from its 
ranks or even to discipline him in 
any manner. ` 

The state Farmer-Labor : machine 
has continued to make unprincipled 
blocs with corrupt bourgeois poli- 
ticians against the will and inter- 
ests of the rank and file. It has 
stifled democracy within the party. 
It has at all times supported the 
most corrupt and reactionary sec- 
tion of the trade union movement 
against progressive trade unionists. 

A national Farmer-Labor party, 
even if it arose under the best pos- 
sible variant—that is, based on the 
economic organizations of the work- 
ers and farmers, as in Minnesota— 
could look and act no differently 
than does the Minnesota Farmer- 
Labor party. Our experience with 
the Farmer-Labor party in Minne- 
sota, makes us certain that it is 
not the duty of the Socialist Party 
of America to throw its efforts be- 
hind a national Farmer-Labor 
party. Today and in the near fu- 
ture great sections of workers are 
awakening to political conscious- 
ness. To channelize the masses 
into a reformist party is a crime 
against the working class and the 
armers of America. Nowhere has 
it been shown that American work- 
ers must: go through the school of 
a reformist party. Such a step 
would be a backward one. It would 
retard for many years the develop- 
ment of a revolutionary socialist 
movement. 

Drawing the lessons from our ex- 
perience with the Farmer-Labor 
party in Minnesota, we say cate- 
gorically that it is the immediate 
duty of the Socialist Party of Amer- 
ica to build its own revolutionary 


the Committee report showed inter- 
esting variations. Fisher of Illinois 
spoke sharply from a clear-cut left 
position, and made his remarks an- 
other attack direct against the old 
Guard. David Lasser of New York 
defended the Committee, but at the 
same time dissociated himself from 
any policy of building “cells” or 
attempting to “interfere with” the 
mass organizations. A compromise 
was proposed to change “shall” to 
“may” in the Section of the report 
under discussion. Paul Porter spoke 
for the compromise, and emphasiz- 
ing how thoroughly he was against 
any “dictatorship from the top.” 
Through its Chairman, Murray 
Gross of New York, the Committee 
accepted the compromise; Gross, 
however, expressing his personal 
disapproval of the change. But 
Glenn Trimble of California, a 
member of the Committee, rejected 
the compromise from the left, and 
forced a vote. The compromise 
carried. The motion to strike out 
the entire section was lost-—with 
the ‘Wisconsin delegating voting 
with one or two excePtions to strike 
out; and the section as amended 
was adopted. 

The peculiar status of the Wis- 
consin delegation was again brought 


Marxist political party, the only 
party that can truly represent the 
American workers and farmers, 
and cope with modern industrial 
conditions. Our experience in Min- 
nesota proves that for Socialists to 
assist in building a Farmer-Labor 


party only weakens the Socialist 


Party and misleads and confuses 
the workers who are seeking the 
way out of their misery and op- 
pression. : 

However, should a national 
Farmer-Labor or labor party arise 
in America, the revolutionary So- 
cialists must find the path to work 
with such a party in order to show 
its supporters the only road that 
will lead to the satisfaction of their 
needs, to their emancipation—the 
organization of a revolutionary So- 
cialist Party, the overthfow of cap- 
italist dictatorship, the smashing 
of the capitalist state machinery, 
the expropriation of the expropria- 
tors, the establishment of a work- 
ing class democracy and of a social- 
ist economy. 

At all times the revolutionary 
Socialist Party must hold intact its 
ranks, must not dissolve its organ- 
ization, but must turn its energies 
to the building and strengthening 
of its own organization. It must 
patiently explain to the masses the 
fallacies of a labor party in the 
period of capitalist decay. A 
Farmer-Labor party cannot stop 
fascism. It can only pave the way 
for fascism by lulling the workers 
to sleep—as was so tragically 
shown by the failures of the social- 
democratie parties in Germany and 
Austria. Nor can reformist parties 
prevent the outbreak of imperialist 
war. This was proven in 1914, 
when betrayals of these parties 
drowned the workers of Europe in 
a sea of blood. 

Today it is only a revolutionary 
Socialist Party, working closely 


out during the norminations to the 
N.E.C. Hoan, in accepting nomi- 
nation, stated that he did so con- 
ditionally, since, as he put it, his 
very considerable duties in his own 
state might force him to withdraw 
later on. His election, however, 
followed in due course. 


Conflict on the Platform 


It was the discussion and action 
on the campaign Platform which 
brought out most fully the conflict- 
ing currents present within the 
Convention. It had been rumored 
that four platforms were under con- 
sideration: one prepared by Harry 
W. Laidler, one by Gus Tyler, one 
by Herbert Zam, and a fourth 
which had been published in the 
June issue of the Socialist Appeal. 
The Platform Committee, controlled 
by the New York Militants, first 
reported out what was said to e 
essentially the Laidler platform: a 
document throughout of standard- 
ized social-democratic reformism, 
with scarcely a breath of revolu- 
tionary content. There was no 
phrase in it which could not have 
been whole-heartedly accepted by 
the Old Guard. When it reached 
the floor, it became at once appar- 


Belgian People’s Front 


Mirrors France’s Future 


(Continued from Page 1) 

the Belgian National Union and 
the French People’s Front is that 
the Stalinists are excluded from it 
—as yet. The Belgian Communist 
Party has been so insignificant a 
force that hitherto there has been 
no occasion to take its participation 
or approval seriously. That is why 
Repard bitingly refers to the Cath- 
olics and Liberals in Belgium as 
“reactionary parties.” These par- 
ties of the Belgian Center are of 
course. in no way to be distin- 
guished from the French Radicals, 
except in this: that the Belgian 
Socialists have long pursued the 
policy of participating with them 
in coalition governments, even with 
Socialist premiers, a policy only 
recently accredited in France. 

The Belgian Labor Party lost 
support not because the leadership 
refused to add the Stalinists to 
the present coalition. This would 
have simply meant adding a tiny 
social-patriotic (and inexperienced) 
competitive organization to a very 
old and going concern. 


The developments in Belgium are 
the consequences of the course pur- 
sued by the P.O.B. in the sphere of 
“People’s Front” policies and the 
actual experience that the Belgian 
masses have already had with the 
governments established through 
the coalition of the Socialists, the 
Catholics and the Liberals. The 
Belgian workers have already had 
their Socialist premier, true, his 
name is not Blum but Vandervelde. 

Belgium the Mirror for France 

‘The experience of these coalition 
governments was mirrored in Aus- 
tria, where Socialists entered into 
coalition governments with Cleri- 
cals, and pursued the self-same 
social-patriotic, strikebreaking and 
eapitulating policies. It is disgust 
and disillusion with such policies 
that underlies the losses of Van- 
dervelde and Co. 

It ought to be noted that Bel- 
gium is in a somewhat advanced 
stage as regards its economic de- 
velopments as well. In Belgium 


the devaluation of the currency 
which is pending in France has al- 


party. . . °? This section was as- 
sailed from the Right; a Wisconsin 
delegate moved to strike it out; 
Graham, McKay and others sup- 
ported the motion to strike out on 
the grounds that the policy. of the 
Section meant the building of Com- 
munist “cells” in the unions, that 
it would isolate the Socialists from 
the unions, that the business of the 
Socialists was to follow and not to 
try to lead or “interfere with” the 
trade unions, that it meant party 
“dictatorship’—and in general gave 
all the reactionary arguments com- 
mon to their camp. The defense of 


sistent elements of both pides. The 
motion lost by a vote of 3,537 in 
favor and 11,097 against. 

In the name of the Wisconsin 
delegation, Mayor Hoan proposed a 
second compromise in a motion to 
seat 32 of the “Thomas delegation” 
and 12 of the Old Guard delega- 
tion, on condition thht all dele- 
gates seated should agree to abide 
by convention decisions and to rec- 
ognize the reorganized State or- 
ganization. Repeated demands from 
the: floor addressed to the Right 
wing for the purpose of obtaining 
a categorical Yes or No with’ re- 
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Farmer Labor Party Question 


© 


with sister parties in all countries, 


that can weld together and educate 
the working class, gain the alle- 


giance of the farmers, lead the on- 


slaught against finance capitalism, 


overthrow the capitalist state, es- 
tablish the rule of the proletariat 


and lead America and the rest of 
the world to the establishment of 


a world socialist economy. 

We therefore conclude that the 
Socialist Party cannot be the in- 
strument that initiates or builds 


the Farmer-Labor party. We must 


be prepared to face the develop- 
ment of this reformist Farmer-La- 
bor party as a force locally and 
nationally in a practical manner. 
The Socialist Party must always 
be-in the position of analyzing the 
Farmer-Labor party in its true 
light, educating the workers to its 
inevitable reformist results, its 


the achievement of 
through the leadership of a disci- 
plined, revolutionary Socialist Party 
can permanently solve the prob- 
lems of the working class. 

We propose the adoption of this 
statement as the policy 
Socialist Party on the Farmer- 
Labor Party question. ‘We further 


ly be put into action nationally. 
Since it is impossible to set a blue 
‘print for procedure in local in- 
stances that merit different tactics 
because of difference in conditions, 
we should resolve that no local sec- 
tion of the Socialist Party shall be 
permitted to negotiate, endorse, or 
permit any of its membership to 
enter into relationship with a 
Farmer-Labor Party without first 
consulting with the National Ex- 
ecutive Committee for permission. 
In making decisions on all such 
cases, the N.E.C. shall act in ac- 
cordance with the policy as herein 
stated. 


ST 


ent that the left wing delegates 
were prepared to open up a fight- 
ing attack on it all down the line. 
Jack Altman of New York there- 
upon stepped forward and moved 
to have the platform referred back 
to the Committee; and this action 
was taken. 


On Tuesday the Platform made 
its appearance in a somewhat modi- 
fied form, with certain sections de- 
leted, and in a few cases sentences 
from the Appeal Platform—a docu- 
ment of militant class struggle, 
thoroughly imbued with vigorous 
revolutionary spirit—substituted for 
phrases from the original. In sub- 
stance, however, the Committee 
Platform was not altered, remain- 
ing a consistently reformist state- 
ment—a fact attested by the sup- 
port it received from the Right 
wing delegations. Laidler, for the 
Committee, read the Platform para- 
graph by paragraph, stopping at 
the end of each to ask for objec- 
tions; when there were none, the 
paragraph was adopted; if there 
were objections, the paragraph was 
debated. 

An interesting division occurred 
on the very first paragraph: The 
Platform (in its revised form, 


ready taken place. The masses of 
the workers and of the petty bour- 
geoisie have already felt the effects 
of devaluation, and have added this 
to their already extensive experi- 
ence with a “National Union” (or 
a People’s Front) government 
which can put through only the 
policy of finance capital. This has 
provided an added impulse to drive 
the middle classes into the arms of 
clerical Fascism. 

Stalinists Gain Despite Themselves 

As for the Communist gains, 
these were scored not because of 
the policies they pursue but de- 
spite them. The Belgian workers, 
moving to the left, sensing and 
seeking a revolutionary solution to 
the crisis, turn towards the C.P. 
in precisely the same way that the 
German workers swung away from 
the social democracy towards the 
C.P. up to the very day that Hitler 
assumed power. 

What we observe in Belgium to- 
day, was observed in its time in 
Austria and in Germany. The in- 
itial stages of the same process are 
also observable in France. In 
France, we have the self-same dis- 
integration of the parties of the 
Center (the Radicals), and the 
growth of the right and the left 
wings. Once France will have had 
its experience with the goyern- 
ments in which Socialists partici- 
pate, and which Communists sup- 
port, or also participate in . . 
then the French Fascists will like- 
wise begin scoring their spectacu- 
lar gains. In this latter respect 
Belgium today mirrors the future 
of the French People’s Front. 


Criticism Boomerang for D. W. 
The Daily ‘Worker, in the person 


Socialists for joining a government 
“on a program of salvaging capi- 
talist profits.” This is ABC for 
every revolutionist. But in the case 
of Repard, this is not revolution- 


{i lary criticism but Stalinist hypoc- 


dangers, and to the fact that only 
Socialism 


of the 


propose that this policy immediate- 


‘posed to 


though not in its original) called 
for a society in which “the indus- 
tries of the country shall be social- 
ly owned. . . .” The Right wing 
proposed to change “socially” to 
“publicly.” Laidler accepted the 
proposal; King, of Michigan, a 
member of the Committee, objected ; 
and, on a vote, King was upheld. 


The Road to Power 


Left wing delegates from Arkan- 
sas and Minnesota, moved certain 
ghort but important changes in 
sentences dealing with the war 
question. The most important test, 
however, came on the motion of 
Whitten of Arkansas to substitute 
the paragraphs in the Appeal Plat- 
form on “The Road to Socialism” 
for the watery, reformist statement 
given in paragraph eleven of the 
Committee Platform. The issue at 
this point was entirely clear: it 
was in effect on the altogether de- 
cisive question of the road to power 
and the nature of the Workers’ 
State; with the Committee Plat- 
form giving the reformist answer, 
and the Appeal Platform the revo- 
lutionary answer. Delegate Whit- 
ten presented his case well, and 
was applauded with full enthusi- 
asm by the rank and file delegates 
of the Left. David Lasser at one 
point interrupted to enquire sar- 
eastically whether Whitten was 
proposing an amendment or an en- 
tirely new Platform—a justified 
question, which served to point the 
issue even more clearly. 

The division was by a rising vote. 
Remarkably enough, Whitten’s 
amendment lost only by a vote of 
52 in favor, 72 against (with a 
number of abstentions). His sup- 
port came chiefly from the delega- 
tions of Illinois, Minnesota, Indiana, 
Colorado, California, with scat- 
tered votes elsewhere. There was 
particular interest in the New York 
vote, which beld a balance of power 
on the question. Only two dele- 
gates from New York were seen to 
rise in favor of Whitten’s motion. 
Wisconsin, Pennsylvania, and the 
Right wing delegations thus had 
their way with the Platform. 


War Plank Disputed 


Approximately the same division 
occurred on the motion of Delegate 
Parshall to strike out the pacifist 
paragraph of the division on imme- 
diate demands dealing with ‘“Mili- 
tarism and War,” and to substitute 
the simple double slogan of the 
Appeal Platform (“Not a penny, 
not a man, to the military aims of 
the government; unconditional op- 
position to any war engaged in by 
the American government.”) Here, 
amusingly enough, after voting 
Parshall down, the Convention 
moved to add the Appeal statement. 

The motion of Ernest Erber of 
Illinois to amend the final para- 
graph by substituting the corres- 
ponding paragraphs of the Appeal 
platform — unfortunately defended 
weakly by Erber because of the 
shortness of time allotted to him— 
was. voted down by a voice vote. 
A number of additional paragraphs 


mained for the crowded closing 
minutes of the final session: on the 
Farmer-L&bor Party resolution and 
the United Front. In between, a 
number of significant motions and 
resolutions dealing with the Y.P. 
S.L., the war question, “armed in- 
surrection,” ¢hanges in the Consti- 
tution and the Declaration of 
Principles, were passed without 
discussion, and will not be taken 
up here, since they failed to reveal 
clearly the demarcations and ten- 
dencies in the Convention itself. 


The Farmer-Labor Party 


The Committee report on the 
Farmer-Labot Party was ambigu- 
ous in the extreme, and of a kind 
to provide no resistance to the 
maneuvers of the Stalinists on this 
question. It favors a Farmer-La- 
bor Party, but declares that one is 
not possible in 1936; it states that 
Socialists must work vigorously for 
it in the unions, and spends most 
of its space discussing the form 
that a “genuine” Farmer-Labor 
Party should take. It was attacked 
sharply both from the right and 
from the left. The left opponents 
distinguished their opposition 
clearly from that of the Right 
pointing out the extremely reaction- 
ary character of the opposition from 
the right; and at the same time 
criticizing vigorously the confused 
and basically reformist character 
of the Committee resolution. 

At the same time that it attacked 
the Committee resolution, the left 
wing took positive action when 
Pemble of Minnesota, as a minority 
member of the Committee, intro- 
duced as a substitute a shortened 
form of the Resolution on the Prob- 
lem of a Farmer-Labor Party 
passed at the pre-Convention Con- 
ference of the Socialist Party of 
Minnesota (this is reprinted else- 
where in this issue—Ed.). Pemble 
defended the uncompromising ‘revo- 
lutionary perspective of the Minne- 
sota resolution. The Minnesota 
resolution was lost on a voice vote} 
and the majority resolution carried 


by a vote of 109 in favor, 64 
against. 


United Front Resolution 


The Convention ended with a 
short but bitter debate on the 
United Front resolution. The ma- 
jority report, far from clear in 
form, included .clauses providing 
for United Fronts with the Com- 
munist Party. (At an earlier: ses- 
sion a proposal from the C.P. for 
a united election ticket and a stand- 
ing joint committee on united front 
actions had been tabled without a 
dissenting voice.) A minority res- 
olution against any United Front 
involving the C.P., introduced by 
the Right wing, was lost 67-89. The 
Left wing was anxious to force the 
issue (it is significant that on this 
issue alone during the last sessions 
did the New York Militants stand 
with the left wingers who had 
fought the central questions with 
respect to the platform). Darling- 
ton Hoopes openly threatened to 
split if the question were voted on. 


on “Socialized Medicine,” “The|After hasty caucussing, Thomas 
Commonwealth Plan,” etc., were |took the floor for the Militants and 
thrown into the pot. When the! proposed to carry the matter to a 


Platform was then adopted as a 
whole, a considerable group of left- 
wing delegates rose to their feet 
demanding that their names be in- 
serted in the records as opposed. 
Two more vigorous struggles re- 


referendum, to be held after the 
November elections. ‘The Conven- 
tion thus closed, as it had begun, 
on the thin edge of a split, but this 
second time more profound and 
far-reaching in its implications. 


risy. If the Belgians are to be 
damned for supporting Belgian 
capitalists, why is Blum to be sup- 
ported by the French Stalinists? 
For Blum came out openly in his 
speech at the Salle Wagram with 
the statement that he was accept- 
ing the premiership not on the 
basis of a Socialist program, but 
on the basis of a People’s Front 
program, which, said Blum, is a 
program of capitalism. Or is there 
perhaps a program of capitalism 
which does not salvage capitalist 
profits? 

Every criticism that Repard levels 
at the Belgian “National Union” 
applies with equal force to the 
People’s Front; even Repard’s crit- 
icism of the Belgians for their 
dumping the de Man Plan. This 
Plan was proposed by the P.O.B. 
leadership in the very first days of 
the leftward move of the masses 
after the German debacle. It pro- 
“immediately” institute 
socialism ‘by buying out the capi- 
talists, nationalizing all key indus- 
tries, etc. It served its purpose of 
sidetracking the masses. from rev- 
olutionary struggle. 

Repard is quite outspoken in his 
condemnation of the Belgian Plan, 
and we would like to know when 
he will tell us a little something 
about Jouhaux’s Plan, a modest 
edition of de Man’s Plan, which 


an obstacle but an aid to Fascism; 
that it is merely an extended ver~ 
sion of the coalition governments 
in Austria, Belgium, ete. 
Growth of Revolutionary Vanguard 
A section of the Belgian van- 
guard has learned well the lessons 
of the experience in Germany and 
Austria. It is this’ section—-Action 
Socialiste Revolutionaire—that has 
been expelled from the P.O.B. for 
having refused to accept dumbly 
the self-same policies of capitula- 
tion that brought about the debacle 
in Berlin and Vienna. What has 
hitherto rendered the working class 
impotent in the face of its mortal 
enemy has been the absence of an 
organized revolutionary vanguard. 
The most hopeful sign of the devel- 
opments in Belgium lies in the 
steps toward such a vanguard. The 
future of Belgium depends upon 
whether the vanguard is able to 
fuse itself with the masses of 
workers before the  social-patriots 
of the Second and the Third Inter- 
nationals have so demoralized the 
masses, and have surrendered such 
important positions as would en- 
able the Fascists to launch a gen- 
eral offensive, and slide into power, 
in still another country. 
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with which is merged 


.|ly dumped in France. And, again, 


of Repard condemns the Belgian. 


was likewise proposed and similar- 


what has happened to the economic 
demands of the People’s Front 
program, and its own “New Deal’? 
When are the Laval emegency de- 
erees to be abolished? When are 
the rich going to be “soaked”? 
What about the 2-year military 
service in France? 

Once the demagogy of the 
People’s Front will have been bared 
to the masses in France by the ac- 
tions of the People’s Front Gov- 
ernment, then it will be clearly 
seen that the People’s Front is not 
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